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HE exchange of further Notes this week be- 

tween the Allies and Germany with regard to 

the evacuation of Cologne has done nothing to 
clear up the situation. By their manner of dealing 
with the question in December the Allied Governments 
put themselves palpably in the wrong, and in the 
wong they remain. The German Government com- 
plains that it has not even yet been informed of the 
precise respects in which it is accused of having failed 
to carry out the Treaty; and its complaint cannot 
fail to be regarded as just by all impartial opinion. 
Neither the British nor the German public has been 
allowed to know what Germany’s alleged derelictions 
really are, whether they cen be fully proved, and above 
all whether, if they can be proved, they are of such 
8 nature and magnitude as to justify the Allies in 
repudiating the obligations laid upon them by one of 
the most important clauses of the Treaty. If Cologne 
is not to be freed from foreign occupation as provided 
by that clause, the Germans are at least entitled to 
know why. 


oo a * 


The case is important enough in itself, but it is even 
more important as a symptom of the relations which 
still actually exist between Germany and the Allies. 
The truth is that the affair has been mismanaged ; 
the action of the Allies has been more of a blunder 
than @ erime—a blunder which probably is already 
Sincerely regretted in Downing Street if not on the 
Quai d'Orsay. But the blunder would never have 


cccurred if the implications of the Dawes settlement 
had been fully realised in London and Paris. The 
Sgning of the Treaty of Versailles was in itself almost 


signing of the London Agreement last August was the 
inauguration of peace—or so we all hoped. But a 
Government with which one wishes to maintain 
peaceful and friendly relations cannot be treated as 
the Allies are now treating therGerman Government. 
Such peremptory discourtesy of manner implies, or 
at least must seem to imply, implacable hostility. 
If at last we are truly at peace with Germany then 
surely she should not merely have been informed of 
the precise nature of her alleged derelictions, but 
should have been directly and frankly consulted as 
to the means by which our complaints should be dealt 
with and remedied. That no such consultation took 
place shows that neither the British nor the French 
Government hes yet fully recognised the Peace of 
London. That is the most serious aspect of this 
affair, which deserves fuller discussion than we are 
able to give it here. We shall return to the subject. 
* . * 


The British Government has taken a wise step in 
withdrawing the famous Gezira irrigation clause con- 
tained in the ultimatum of last November. Lord 
Allenby informed the Egyptian Government, it will be 
remembered, that we proposed in future to irrigate 
without limit in this area of the Sudan—a threat which 
caused consternation in Egypt. There have since been 
negotiations culminating in a Note from Lord Allenby 
informing Ziwar Pasha that His Majesty’s Government 
agrees to the appointment of an Expert Committee, 
‘for the purpose of examining and proposing a basis on 
which irrigation can be carried out with full considera- 
tion for the interests of Egypt, and without detriment 
to her natural and historical rights.” The committee 
consists of a Dutch chairman and an Egyptian and a 
British representative, and it is expected to report by 
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June 80th. There is no doubt that this concession does 
something to conciliate the more moderate section of 
Egyptian opinion, though the extremer Nationalists 
refuse to see any earnest of good faith in it. Ziwar 
Pasha, however, satisfied as he is on this head, sounds 
a note of protest on the larger question of the Sudan. 
He objects strongly to the formation of the Sudan 
Defence Force. Our action, he says, is “‘ incompatible 
with the spirit of cordiality in which the present negotia- 
tions are being conducted,” and Egypt cannot allow it to 
prejudice her rights. In declaring that the ties uniting 
Egypt and the Sudan cannot be broken, he is apparently 
as uncompromising as Zaghlul himself. But Ziwar 
has a difficult path to tread, and he must be expected 
to walk delicately. At present, of course, he has no 
popular support. It remains to be seen what the 
general elections in March will give him. 
* * * 

Reports that we receive of the situation in Austria 
are very disquieting. The League of Nations re- 
construction scheme started well and gave promise 
of being a complete success. Both Dr. Zimmermann 
and the Austrian Government worked loyally at their 
tasks, and, despite the difficulties, they made great 
headway. But it seems that a point was reached some 
little time ago when progress became harder, and the 
ranks of the pessimists are now increasing daily. The 
name of the complaints is legion. Trade is bad, 
unemployment has increased, and taxation is heavy. 
There is no genuine political cohesion in the Republic ; 
there are perpetual clashes over finance between the 
Federal Government and the Provinces. Austrians 
are again saying that Austria is an absurdity, and the 
idea of joining Germany is again becoming popular. 
The root of all, of course, is the crippling of Austria’s 
industries, and one of the chief causes of that, as we 
have often pointed out in these columns, is the insane 
system of customs barriers erected in the Succession 
States. Again and again there have been consultations 
among the various statesmen, and hopes and promises 
of reductions. But the tariffs are still monstrously 
high. On a short view it may seem to pay the Czechs 
and the Hungarians to keep their rates up against 
Austrian goods. But is the short view a sound one ? 
The continued sapping of Austrian industry is likely 
to end in a collapse and upheavals which will raise 


dangerous problems in Budapest and Prague. 
* * * 


The Government offices have been picketed this week 
in connection with the strike of electrical workers 
employed by the Office of Works, and for the first time 
the strike has extended to the men employed at the 
Royal Palaces. The trouble has arisen over a single 
man, employed in one of the offices, who has dropped 
out of his Union by non-payment of contributions. 
The position, from the standpoint of the strikers, is 
aggravated by the fact that this is not the first occasion 
on which the man has lapsed from membership. The 
policy of the Electrical Trades Union in London has 
long been to enforce Union membership on all skilled 
men, and it is in fact nearly impossible for a non-Union 
man to get work in any large job. The Office of Works 
takes the view that it is not its business, as employer, 
to concern itself with the question whether its workers 
belong to a Union or not. This sounds well enough ; 
but, as we see in the present instance, the result is a dead- 





lock between the official attitude and the refusal of th. 
organised electricians to work side by side with a non- 
Unionist. After all, there is nothing very revolutio 

in accepting compulsory membership, or recognis: 
the right of the organised majority to refuse to work 
with men whom they regard as “ blacklegs.” Upgj 
the slump, the coalowners in many districts joing 
with the miners’ associations in enforcing Trag& 
Union membership as a condition of employment, 
and there are very many places where, in fact, no map 
is employed unless he belongs to a Trade Union. fy 
this particular case both sides seem to us to haye 
taken up an untenable position; the Office of Works in 
refusing to admit the principle of compulsory Union 
membership; the men in treating as a “ blackleg” 
a man who has merely failed to pay his levies and who 
has stated his willingness not only to rejoin the Unig 
but to pay up all his arrears. With a little comm. 
sense such a dispute should have been settled in fiye 


minutes. 
* x * 


Mr. E. F. Wise, who was largely responsible for the 
policy of the Food Ministry during the war, gave 
evidence on Wednesday before the Royal Commission 
on Food Prices as the representative of the Independent 
Labour Party. He outlined the scheme, which appears 
now to have taken a definite place in the Labow 
programme, for centralised control of wheat imports 
based on forward purchases in bulk arranged by 
British Wheat Board with the representative organiss- 
tions of the producers in the various markets. Mr. 
Wise was submitted to a vigorous cross-examination, 
and was followed as witness by Lord Crawford, whos 
evidence was plainly intended as a reply to his proposals, 
The tone of the examination was not very satisfactory; 
for it seemed as if many of the Commissioners were not 
much disposed to take Mr. Wise’s proposals seriously. 
In our view, however, they deserve to be taken very 
seriously indeed, and we can see no evidence whatever 
for Lord Crawford’s fear that purchase of supplies in 
bulk would encourage instead of discouraging spect- 
lators, and force prices up instead of down. Certainly, 
this was not the effect of the work done by the Ministry 
of Food during the war. The Ministry got its powers 
too late to prevent prices from rising unreasonably 
high. But it did check the rise, and, we believe, 
saved the country many millions of pounds. Nothing 
that Lord Crawford said affected Mr. Wise’s great 
point—that the interest of producer and consume 
alike is in stable prices, and that fluctuations can only 
be prevented by the organisation of buying on a colt 
prehensive scale. Moreover, only in this way Cal 
the British farmer avoid having all his calculations 
upset by constant fluctuations in the price of his product, 
brought about by the constant fluctuations of the 
world price for wheat. We do not say that Mr. Wise 
proved his case ; for it is a complicated proposal that 
requires much working out in detail. But he seems t0 
us to have had much the best of the argument so far. 

* * * 

The Cotton Emergency Committee, giving evidence 
before the Committee on Industry and Trade, has 
urged this week the necessity of placing the cotton 
industry as a whole under the control of a Joint 
of employers and Trade Unionists, em yregten 
sory powers of general regulation. s is 
hidley camsiehee with gpm of Sir Charles Macar®, 
for a revival and development of the Cotton Con 
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Board which existed during the war. The Emergency 
ittee does not speak by any means with the united 
rt of the Lancashire Cotton trade ; but it repre- 
gots an important and growing body of opinion among 
yers. It is realised that, without collective 
jsation, the trade is too much at the mercy both 
of the highly organised American producers of raw 
gtton, and of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. Re- 
ently, it was believed that a cotton boom was on the 
way, and hours were consequently increased in the 
American section of the spinning trade. Prices at 
ee rose, and now the trade is again being ballotted 
ina proposal to restrict hours afresh to about four days’ 
york in the week. The cotton industry has a very 
strong individualist tradition, and a great hostility to 
external interference; but combination among the sup- 
iers of its raw material is gradually forcing it to 
modify its attitude and embark on extended schemes of 
elective regulation. It already fixes output, by 
fixing the amount of short time, on a collective basis ; 
and the plans of the Emergency Committee for a com- 
scheme of collective organisation, to be carried 
out by the trade itself, are only the logical development 
of what is already being dene. Sooner or later, Lanca- 
shire will have to adopt some such method, and, so far 
as we can see, the sooner she realises the need the better 
is the prospect of recovery in our most vital export 
trade. 


* * * 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has set up a special committee to enquire into the 
scheme recently put forward by the War Office for the 
enrolment of a — Transport Reserve. Pending 
the report of this Committee, it has endorsed the advice 
of the transport Unions to their members against 
enrolling in the new force. The point at issue is, of 
course, whether the men who enrol will or will not be 
liable to be called out for service in connection with a 
possible strike serious enough to cause the proclamation 
ofa “state of emergency” under the Emergency 
Powers Act. The War Office disclaims all intention of 
using the new Reserve for purposes of strike-breaking ; 
but the actual enrolment forms do not appear to contain 
ay safeguards upon this point. “ Strike-breaking,” 
moreover, is a term which admits of varying interpre- 
tations. It is often argued that the Government, in 
providing emergency services during a transport strike, 
s not “ strike-breaking,”’ but only “‘ safeguarding the 
interests of the community ; and that is a quite tenable 
proposition provided the Government does not assist 
employers to carry on their business as a business. 
motor transport service, for instance, to bring 
ito London milk which usually comes by train, could 
uot reasonably be described as a “strike breaking ” 
measure. But from the standpoint of the Trade Unions, 
the line of demarcation is very thin, and they are 
taturally unwilling to have a substantial number of 
their members placed in a position where they would 
have to obey the orders of the War Office in preference 
tothe orders of their own Unions. The matter obviously 
clearing up. It should not be impossible to re- 
the enrolment form in such a way as to make it 
how the War Office intends to use the new force in 
tertain contingencies. 


* * * 


Two troubles have arisen this week over Lord Weir 
of steel houses.” In the first place, makers 
nied types of steel houses are greatly, and perhaps 
- bly, annoyed that the Government should spend 
wonsiderable amount of the tax-payers’ money in 

ertising Lord Weir's houses against their own. 
nt Judges hold that certain of the other types, 
toLony = _ Atholl” houses in Scotland, are superior 
who ha e's, and the preference given to an individual 
Ppens to have considerable political influence 





is widely resented. Secondly, there is trouble over 
Lord Weir's speech which was recently broadcasted 
from the Glasgow station of the B.B.C. This contained 
attacks on the building Trade Unions, and their leaders 
demanded the right to reply. The B.B.C. consulted 
the Postmaster-General, who has apparently vetoed the 
reply under his power to exclude controversial matter 
from wireless programmes. The Unions retort that 
Lord Weir's speech was certainly controversial, and that 
it is unfair to allow him to state his case unanswered. 
This raises a big question. In our view, it will be 
impossible permanently to exclude controversial topics 
from the wireless. It is right that there should be 
hesitation at first ; but the important thing in the long 
run will be to secure fair play for different points of 
view. Lord Weir’s speech was supposed to be non- 
controversial ; but it was not. Indeed, can anyone 
speak his mind without being controversial ? Either 
let us give up the practice of Ceondoastineg speeches on 
public questions, or let us abandon the pretence that 
they can be non-controversial, and try to give each 


section a chance. 
” - 7” 


An Irish correspondent writes: On both sides of the 
Ulster border the war-cry “not an inch”’ rings out as 
fiercely as ever. The prevailing spirit was delightfully 
expressed the other day in a speech to a Tyrone audience 
by an Orange orator who declared that as the Free 
State, unlike the Northern Government, recognised the 
Boundary Commission, therefore, in honour and equity 
the Commissioners were bound to leave Northern 
territory alone and to transfer only Southern areas where 
Protestants are in a majority. Sir James Craig does 
not put things as crudely as this, but he is almost as 
uncompromising in his attitude to Southern claims under 
the Treaty. It is, however, an advance that he is at 
last beginning to recognise that while the sullen sub- 
mission of the minority may ensure peace in his enclave, 
something more is necessary to establish prosperity. 
Breaking with the bad tradition that the duty of 
Northern Nationalists is to hear and obey, Sir James 
Craig thanks them for their assistance in mgraeeti. the 
peace, and invites their co-operation in the interests of 
all sections of the community. If the change of tone 
marks also a change of heart the Prime Minister ought 
not to have to wait long foraresponse. It has long been 
obvious to Nationalists who face facts that the attempted 
boycott of the Belfast Parliament was a disastrous 
blunder. Undoubtedly the provocation to which they 
were subjected goes far to explain errors of policy, but 
this is no excuse for perpetuating them. Until National- 
ists and Unionists in the Six Counties have evolved some 
working arrangement, it is idle to hope for any improve- 
ment in the relations between the two Irish Govern- 
ments. The problem of a minority which repudiates 
allegiance to the State is even more acute in the South 
than the North, and Mr. Cosgrave at least ought to have 
a fellow-feeling for the troubles of Sir James Craig. 
While Republicanism has ceased to be in any real sense 
an armed menace, it retains the power to create a feeling 
of political insecurity which reacts heavily on trade and 
commerce and makes any big economic advance 
impossible. This might be countered by an enlightened 
and determined public opinion, but the mass of the 
ople have scarcely yet begun their political education, 
and the danger is that instead of facing the crisis a 
may seek to evade it by refusing to take sides. Much 
wili turn on the result of the approaching by-elections. 
It is a hopeful sign that the country as a whole has 
rejected the National er and the knowledge that a 
growing number of Republicans are weary of fruitless 
wanderings in the wilderness with Mr. de Valera may 
help to steady opinion in the constituencies. But if the 
Free Staters are to win, all who believe in the Free 


State will have to put their shoulders to the wheel. 
A2 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


R. ASQUITH’S acceptance of a peerage is an 
M event of rather uncommon interest. Both 
from a personal and from a public point of 
view it has unusual features. Its personal aspect 
has been a subject of general comment. There is no 
precedent, in modern times at any rate, for the offer 
of a peerage to a prominent politician being made by 
the King upon his own personal initiative and without 
prior consultation with any responsible Minister. 
For the offer to Mr. Asquith was made, we understand, 
just before Mr. Baldwin took office—and certainly 
not upon the advice of Mr. Baldwin’s predecessor ! 
It is also understood that the King was more than 
willing in this case to abandon his well-known objection 
to the revival of extinct historic titles. At all events, 
“Mr. Asquith and his friends have every reason to be 
gratified not only by the distinction itself, but still 
more by the manner and circumstances of its bestowal. 
We cannot suppose for a moment that Mr. Asquith 
himself wished to go to the House of Lords, but in 
the political circumstances of the moment it would 
appear to be the wisest thing he could do, and he 
should certainly be congratulated upon his freedom 
from that inverted form of snobbery which, had he 
possessed it, would have obliged him at all costs to 
remain “ plain Mister” to the end of his days. From 
a public point of view his elevation has an obvious 
importance in relation to the future of the Liberal 
Party; but it is also of special interest in relation 
to another problem which is just now being raised by 
influential Conservatives, namely, the reform of the 
House of Lords. Almost certainly there will be debates 
on the subject in the Upper House in the near future, 
and the presence of the author of the Parliament Act 
should give any such debates a reality which otherwise 
they might have lacked. 

The question was raised by Lord Selborne a week 
or two ago in a letter to the Times, and his letter has 
been followed by many others, arguing that the Con- 
servatives have now both a mandate and an oppor- 
tunity to deal with this subject. The opportunity we 
may grant them, but the mandate is another question ; 
for we very much doubt whether any but a tiny minority 
even of Tory electors desire to see any further attempt 
at present to tinker with the British Constitution. 
Lord Selborne referred to a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the National Unionist Association in October 
last ; other writers have commented upon the apparent 
indifference of the Conservative leaders to the opinions 
of the “rank and file” on this “ urgent” problem ; 
and Professor Oman is hurt because no reference was 
made to it in the King’s Speech. But “ rank and file,” 
of course, in this instance, does not mean what it would 
mean in regard, for example, to the Labour Party. 
It refers not to the electors who put Mr. Baldwin into 
power, but to that caucus of hard-bitten Tories who 
will ruin their party in a twinkling if ever their leaders 
give them rope. The said leaders have hitherto ignored 


their opinions for most excellent reasons ; and we shall 
be extremely surprised if Mr. Baldwin does not continue 
to ignore them, or if he makes even the slightest attempt 
to tackle the thorny problem which Lord Selborne 
apparently expects him to solve. 

For it is a problem for which, in fact, there is no solu- 
tion, save the status quo—no solution, that is to say, 


— 


which would be tolerated by a Tory House of Lords » 
House of Commons. It is possible to abolish the Houg 
of Lords, but it is not possible to reform it. That great 
Tory intransigent, Professor Oman, senior member fey 
Oxford University, declares that the first Condition of 
effective reform is that it should make it “ im 

for any demagogue of the future to denounce the Houy 
of Lords as unrepresentative.”’ But that desirable » 
undesirable end can be fulfilled only by total abolition 
One need not be a “demagogue’”’ to denounce 
“‘ unrepresentative ” any legislative body which is ny 
based on the general suffrage and whose members neg 
any qualification of rank. Sir Charles Oman’s postulaty 
is, in fact, a contradiction in terms. No House ¢f 
““Lords”’ can conceivably be “ representative,” jy 
any recognised meaning of that word. It would 
possible, of course, to improve—in a certain sense—the 
personnel of the House of Lords ; to deny a vote, that 
is to say, to any peer who had not in some way or othe 
demonstrated his serious interest in public affairs, anj 
his ability to take an active part in the political « 
administrative life of the country or of the Empir, 
But to do that would merely be to create what would 
probably prove to be the most tiresome and reactionary 
legislative assembly in the world. It would not be mor 
but less “‘ representative ’ than the present House, and 
its life, if ever it came into existence, would certainly not 
be very long. The British democracy would give short 
shrift to a House of proconsuls and professional puli- 
ticians, successful bureaucrats and promoted lawyer. 
We none of us want to be ruled by such people; we 
prefer the House of Lords as it is. 

For the House of Lords as it is—with its dog teeth 
drawn by the Parliament Act—is neither a very dan- 
gerous nor an unpopular institution. So long as it 
does not attempt—as it did in 1909—to interfere with 
and obstruct the plain will of the people it may remain 
almost as popular an institution as the monarchy. 
And it is not after all so very much more “ unrepreset- 
tative’ than a common jury. The “ backwoodsmen" 
are the legitimate butt of Radical satire ; but froms 
democratic point of view they are more competent 
than the “ pro-consuls ” to express the point of view of 
the man in the street. Many a noble “ backwoodsman’ 
might find himself at home in a “ pub” ; the proconsil 
certainly would not. Not infrequently the unreformel 
House of Lords reflects popular opinion more ac Y 
than the House of Commons ; but if it were “ reformed 
it would lose that virtue altogether. 

We are not at all convinced that any sort of Second 
Chamber is necessary ; for we are inclined to trust the 
good sense of the British elector. But if we are to have 
a Second Chamber at all then the House of Lords, 
with its present constitution and powers, seems, from 
a practical point of view, an almost ideal body. It 
dare not go too far. It dare not challenge the Hous 
of Commons on any issue on which it is not pretty 
confident of popular support. And its ultimate powe® 
are curbed by the Parliament Act. Legislation to which 
it seriously objects, and which it regards as “ — 
sive,” or opposed to the real will of the electorate, 
can delay for so long that that will cannot fail to 
itself felt. This seems to us a quite admirable ~ 
from a practical point of view. The Parliament 4 
gives the House of Commons a definite power to ove = 
the opposition of the House of Lords, but in — 
it could never do so unless it were supported by 
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immense volume of public opinion. It must pass its 
Bill intact, three times, in three successive Sessions, 
god not even a “ revolutionary ” government could ever 
do that unless the country were behind it. 

In 1911 Mr. Asquith built better perhaps than he 
jnew, better perhaps than any of us knew. He left 
ys our hereditary Second Chamber and gave us the 
means by which in the last resort we could curb its 
gthority, with difficulty but without anything savouring 
of revolution. He saved us from the inevitable em- 
harrassment of an elected Second Chamber and at 
the same time created a new relation between the two 
Chambers which is probably—if we are to have two 
Chambers at all—the best possible relation. In face 
of the Parliament Act the House of Lords dare not 
challenge the House of Commons unless it is quite 
sue of popular support. What better guarantee 
than that could we have of the efficient working of 
our ancient and curious but singularly democratic 
constitution ? There is much to be said for single 
chamber Government, but there is nothing at all 
to be said for government by two chambers which 
can both claim a popular mandate. If we are to have 
two Chambers, then let us have one which having no 
democratic mandate is forced to rely upon its moral 
authority alone, and can interfere with the decisions 
of the First Chamber only when it is quite confident 
that it can win a General Election on the issue which 
ithas challenged. That is the present position. Why 
not let well alone ? 

The present House of Lords is a patent anachronism, 
but it “works.” A House of Lords “ reformed ”’ 
by Lord Selborne or Lord Lansdowne would be an 
intolerable incubus, which we should be forced to 
abolish. Let us hope that we are not to be called 
upon to waste time and energy upon a struggle so 
futile and so unnecessary. The Parliament Act has 
given the House of Lords a new lease of life which no 
party specially desires to terminate; but certainly 
it will be terminated if the Conservative Government 
is s0 foolish as to allow the general issue to be raised. 
For whatever there may be to be said for the here- 
ditary principle it certainly cannot be defended on 
the platform ; and when that is gone what remains ? 
Neither Lord Selborne nor any of his supporters has 
yet defined what exactly is meant by the “ reform ”’ 
ofthe House of Lords. When they are forced to give 
‘definition their plans are likely to vanish into thin 
ur. For the House of Lords is one of the most irre- 
formable institutions in the whole world. If it is not 
to remain as it is it can only be abolished. 


THE BLESSED WORD “SECURIT Y” 


Paris, January 26th. 

Tis time that the question of security were treated 

with a little more commonsense. Ever since the 

armistice, when Germany acknowledged defeat, 

has been a clamour about the necessity of giving to 
France complete security. What is this security? Who 
& right to security ? Surely there is no such thing 
for any individual or for any nation as absolute safety, 
ive of the behaviour of the individual or nation. 
my knowledge, no first-class nation has hitherto sought 
guarantees for its existence, and certainly no first-class 
tation in the moment of victory has expressed so fre- 
quently and so loudly its fear of defeat. 





One must of course differentiate between the people 
of France and the politicians. The people are cheerful 
enough ; they are not worrying about “* German aggress- 
iveness.” They have their slightly cynical philosophy 
of life, and have no illusions concerning the possibility 
of making themselves invincible. It is the politicians 
who, from the beginning, finding that other countries— 
no more secure than any country has ever been in the 
history of the world—* fell for’ this sort of talk, have 
done nothing but bewail the instability of mundane things. 
Everything has been excused on the ground that the 
search for security is a perfectly legitimate and honourable 
search, instead of being, as it is, a craven and a silly search. 

When the Ruhr was occupied it was agreed that, if 
France had no right to reparations, she had at any rate 
a right to security, and many people condoned the occupa- 
tion on that score. The British and the French have just 
decided to stay in the Cologne zone in spite of the clauses 
which call for the evacuation of this section of the Rhineland. 
Germany it appears (do we not learn it with a shock of 
surprise ?) has not strictly fulfilled the disarmament 
provisions of the Treaty. The security of France before 
all, we mumble gravely, and M. Herriot, who had truly 
done something to improve the relations between France 
and Germany, now in undoing his work asks the Right 
to look upon him as a patriot. “I have shown that I 
am not insensible when the security of France is con- 
cerned,” he said, or words to that effect. He is approved 
for the Cologne decision even by those who disapprove 
of him generally. In short, security is made to cover a 
multitude of sins. It even is held to justify Geneva 
protocols designed to fix the status quo in Europe, and 
mutual guarantee treaties whose real effect would be to 
divide Europe into two armed camps. Anybody who 
remembers the spirit in which the League of Nations was 
founded in Paris in 1919—if anybody remembers as far 
back as 1919—will be aware that all these discussions 
of special military accords, whether under or outside the 
auspices of the League, are contrary to the whole purpose 
of the League, and are a confession of its failure. 

This miserable search for security into which the diplo- 
matists of Europe have fallen is the measure of our time. 
The child’s game of building up the constituents of Europe 
in a perilous equilibrium can only result in a crash. “ Live 
dangerously!” cried Nietzsche, but the modern world 
replies, “‘ Live safely.” It would not perhaps so much 
matter if, in fact, all the attempts to obtain security did 
not complicate the situation, and make the chances of 
an upheaval, in which England will be involved, only 
greater. There was the same feverish hunt for Allies 
against Germany before the War: we know where 
** security ”’ led us. 

The sheer truth is that, as anybody might have guessed, 
France was perfectly safe after the War, and would con- 
tinue to be perfectly safe had she not in her desire for 
security entered into all kinds of unnecessary engagements 
and woven a network of accords in Europe. Why should 
Germany, with the lessons of the last War in her mind, 
have attacked France again? -It was nearly fifty years 
after the Franco-Prussian war that the Great War began 
—and France had indeed lost a part of her territory. 
Germany would have nothing to gain by another war with 
France, and would risk much if France kept on decent 
terms with the rest of the world. After all nations do not 
make war for sentimental reasons, such as thirst for 
revenge. A war is not a Test Match! The real difficulty 
is, as everybody knows but has conveniently forgotten, 
that in the rest of Europe there are territorial and political 
settlements of 1919 which cannot possibly stand, and 
which must be revised either in peaceful conference or in 
bloody strife. 
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France has chosen, under cover of the search for security, the Temps would regard as adequate :—‘‘ There cannot by 
to commit herself, and the danger is not that Germany question of reducing armaments before guarantees ( 
will attack France but that France will feel obliged to security have been definitely acquired, and before th 


go to the assistance of an ally, or of the ally of an ally, 
and fight Germany. 

There are actually those who believe in a militarist 
France, but surely a militarist country is bellicose and 
blustering. The attitude of France has been precisely 
the opposite of a bellicose and blustering attitude. No 
braggart would ask for such a margin of safety as France 
demands. In order that she may cheerfully join in the 
game with other European countries, she asks for only 
four aces in her hand. One would have thought that 
the unilateral disarmament of Germany—even though 
it could not be altogether guaranteed—was a pretty good 
card; but France asked also the disannexation of the 
Rhineland from Germany, and in fact obtained an 

. Allied occupation of the Rhineland for a period of years 
which can only be regarded as indefinite, with the 
hope of instituting some League of Nations machinery 
to assure permanent demilitarisation at the end. 
But diplomacy had to add a third ace—a_ series 
of alliances between the various nations from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea at the head of which 
stands France. Such minor cards as reparations need not 
be mentioned, but France renews her demand for a fourth 
major card—a British guarantee of her safety. For that 
is how she regards the Geneva protocol and the rest of 
the proposals of which we have heard so much. On the 
whole this obsession of security begins to resemble a disease : 
but it is not a disease—the French are too sane to have such 
an “inferiority complex”—it is merely the political 
patriotic clap-trap which has been indulged in to a point 
at which the average rational foreigner is surely ready to 
revolt. It is a pity that the French, who are such a good 
brave sensible people, should be so misrepresented. As 
for the horrors of chemical warfare and of aerial warfare 
with which we are frightened, it is difficult to see why 
France, even with her smaller population, should consider 
herself at a disadvantage. Surely numbers are not essential 
in such kind of fighting ; indeed more havoc can be per- 
petrated in thickly populated and highly organised 
districts. 

Of course war in the air would trump several of France’s 
carefully collected aces—the ace of German disarmament, 
the ace of the control of Rhineland, probably even the ace 
of encircling pacts. 

I observe that once more the idea of a Franco-German 
Pact of Mutual Defence is being put forward. It is hard 
to see how the two countries can agree upon terms. Any 
political agreement between France and Germany—as 
distinct from economic working arrangements—implies 
the scrapping of the Treaty. If two countries are to offer 
each other reciprocal help, they must at any rate have some 
military freedom, and the one-sided disarmament of to- 
day would have to cease. France is not going to give up 
her cards like that, and heaven forbid that the security 
of France should rest upon the word of Germany ! Besides, 
is not England anxious to come into any project of this 
kind ? Would not her amour-propre be hurt if there were 
a direct rapprochement of France and Germany? M. 
Briand elaborated a triple pact in 1922, and we are now 
informed that since Mr. Austen Chamberlain has been at 
the Foreign Office plans have been studied “to place 
France beyond any possible danger.” 

Let us not misunderstand what is required. Any sug- 
gestion that England would not intervene in favour of 
Poland, for example, would only make war more certain. 
Poland and other countries must be regarded as pillars 
in the edifice of peace. Since various proposals have 
been rejected from time to time, let us note precisely what 





nations the most exposed to aggression have the 

certainty that they will in future be placed beyond ery 
unpleasant surprise.” Absolute certainty—no less! ; 
—hblessed word! SIsLEY Huppestoy, 


“A MYSTERIOUS TRADE” 


IR AUCKLAND GEDDES, at one of the open 
S sessions of the Royal Commission on Food Prices 
described the meat industry as “a_ mysterioy 
trade.” The public, if it is to depend for its knowledge 
on the evidence so far produced before the Commissign, 
will certainly echo his comment. For, up to the present, 
the sittings have been mainly a procession of witness 
either alleging or denying the existence of a widespread 
conspiracy against the pubiic, but on neither side producing 
any evidence that is of substantial value. To some extent, 
this is doubtless inevitable ; for each witness speaks fron 
a particular point of view, and deals for the most part only 
with one or two processes in a highly complicated tr&. 
This makes it difficult for the public, and apparently for 
the Commissioners, to get a clear impression of the trad 
as a whole; but, after making full allowance for this by 
factor, we cannot help feeling that some at least of th 
evidence which has been presented is intended rather to 
cover than to illuminate the position. 

What are the facts, so far as they are matters of comma 
knowledge ? The meat trade in America is closely con- 
trolled by a small ring of very powerful firms, working 
closely together virtually as a single combine. Thee 
firms, usually known—in that jargon which we must recko 
among the other evil legacies of the Paris Conference 
as the “ Big Five,” also occupy an important position in th 
British market. Their largest rival is a concern, embracing 
like them a number of nominally independent companiss, 
which is commonly known as the “ Vestey combine.” 
This group is engaged to some extent in the Australian trade, 
but specialises particularly in the importation of chilled 
meat from the Argentine. A few years ago, it was in kee 
competition, both as a buyer in the Argentine and as 
seller in the British market, with the big American Trus. 
But more recently the two groups have found it expedient 
to work together, and an agreement, formal or informal 
now exists between them. This, of course, does not 
eliminate competition between them and importers working 
chiefly for other producing areas, or between importel 
meat and home-grown or Irish meat. But it is admitted 
that competition, though it has not been eliminated, his 
been very greatly reduced, and the allegation that a clos 
ring exists has been made, not only by outside critics of the 
meat trade, but by many groups within it, including 
especially the farmers and the dealers in livestock in the 
British markets. 

The witnesses who have come chiefly before the ey¢ of 
the public in connection with the present inquiry have 
been those connected, in one way or another, with the Vestey 
group. Lord Vestey himself has given evidence, relating 
both to his work as an importer and to the trade done ® 
his 2,800 retail shops throughout the country. 
witnesses connected with certain of his associated companys 
have also appeared before the Commission. Their desi 
has been apparently to convince the public of two things 
first, that the belief that a trust or ring exists to mints? 
prices is mistaken, and secondly that the prices charged # 
not excessive, and the profits made not large in Ti 
with the turnover. The retail profit, according to 
Vestey, is less than a halfpenny a pound, and the 
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to the wholesale stage less than a farthing. In other 
words, he seeks to convince the public that nothing the 
(Commission can recommend can in any case have any 
iceable effect in reducing the price of meat. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of Lord Vestey’s 

on these points, however true the figures in them- 
selves may be. In the first place, it is not clear what they 
cover. The part of the trade under the control of the Vestey 
group is split up between a number of separate companies, 
conducting different operations of purchase, preparation, 
transport, and wholesale and retail distribution. Clearly, 
if the financial control of all these companies is really one, 
it is open to the combine to make its profit at any stage it 
chooses, and to change at will the proportion of total profits 
accruing to any particular company or side of the business. 
It is by no means clear that Lord Vestey in his evidence 
was dealing with the whole of the profits made at every 
stage of the passage of the meat from the ranch to the final 
consumer. If he was, his case is so far made out. If, 
as we suppose, he was not, further information is evidently 
needed. 

In the second place, meat is by no means the only saleable 
product of the ranching industry. Apart from hides, 
which are of course a constant and generally an important 
source of revenue, there has been of late years a steadily 
increasing profit, we believe, from the sale of all manner of 
by-products, for which industrial invention opens up ever- 
widening markets. Thus, even a low profit on a pound of 
meat might coexist with a very large profit on the carcass 
as a whole. Moreover, here again there seems to be a 
ready possibility of assigning profit almost at will to the 
different sections of what is essentially a single trade. 

On the big question whether profits are or are not exces- 
sive, the evidence so far presented thus simply does not 
permit of a judgment. But clearly the answer to this 
question is wrapped up with the answer to the question 
whether a ring or trust exists, and is powerful enough to 
have a controlling influence on prices. The object of many 
witnesses before the Commission has clearly been to insist 
that there is no ring, and to suggest that prices adjust 
themselves freely at all stages of the trade in accordance 
with the “laws of supply and demand.” Witness after 
witness has denied the existence of any price agreement, 
much to the surprise, apparently, of some of the Com- 
missioners, who can conceive no other way of controlling 
the market than by a direct regulation of prices. 

One witness, however, very plainly gave the clue to the 
Commissioners, if they had been alert enough to follow up 
the point—which, for all we know, they may have done in 
the private session. This witness was asked whether he 
never heard discussions about the fixing of prices among 
the dealers in the Argentine market. He replied that he 
never did. The question was pressed, and the same reply 
repeated. But at length the witness let slip these words : 
“It would be no good talking about prices. They talk 
about quantities.” 

Of course they do. If the quantity of meat entering 
this country, or any other market, from the Argentine 
can be effectively regulated, so that both scarcity—at 
least, undue scarcity—and glut are avoided, what need 
is there for talking about prices? Prices will adjust them- 
selves in a most satisfactory manner, and in full accordance 
with the laws of supply and demand, if the supply has 

y been regulated so as to elicit, by a mild restriction, 
an adequate demand. Cartels and other combines have 
Tepeatedly broken down when they have attempted to 
regulate prices without regulating supplies; but given 
an effective regulation of supply there is no risk that a 
combine will fail to keep prices at a satisfactory level in 
any er for which there is a certain and permanent 


We may take it, then, as probable that the principal 
method by which the imported meat market is controlled 
is by a common policy of regulating supply. This has, 
of course, long been the method of the “ Big Five” in 
America, as it is the method of most up-to-date combines 
which know their business. This policy, in itself, has 
much to recommend it. Meat is obviously a commodity 
for which the demand ought to be, at least over short 
periods, relatively stable. It is a perishable article ; 
for, though frozen beef can be stored for a considerable 
time, chilled beef, which comes mainly from the Argentine, 
cannot. It is therefore necessary, if waste is to be avoided, 
that the flow of meat to this country from the Argentine, 
as from other foreign sources of supply, should be somehow 
regulated, in order to prevent alternating periods of glut 
and scarcity. This is mere common sense, and when 
Lord Vestey or the Big Five in America argue in favour 
of a regulated supply, they are talking obvious sense 
against the advocates of unregulated competition. 

When, however, Lord Vestey here or Swifts and Armours 
in the United States go on to argue that the business of 
regulation can be safely left in their hands, because they 
neither control prices nor make excessive profits, the point 
is by no means equally plain. The Linlithgow Committee, 
which, though it was principally concerned with the trade 
in home-grown meat, gave some consideration to the 
import trade also, mentioned the proposal for regulating 
the supply of frozen meat from Australia by means of Boards 
of Control established by both Governments with the 
co-operation of the interests concerned. The method 
followed by such a Board would necessarily be, like that 
of the combines—to control and regularise the supply of 
meat. But if such a Board existed in this country, we 
should have both fuller information about what was being 
done, and some assurance that operations would be under- 
taken with an eye to the public interest. The method of 
regulating supply is sound enough; but it places in the 
hands of those who can use it effectively far more power 
than the public will willingly concede to any private 
syndicate. 

In our view, then, the evidence so far given before the 
Commission—we write before Mr. Wise’s evidence given 
this week is available—certainly does not disprove, or 
throw any doubt upon the existence of a regulation of the 
trade which is in effect a regulation of prices, although 
it may actually be achieved by the regulation of supplies. 
Nor does the evidence tell us anything adequate or con- 
vincing about the profits that are being made at the various 
stages of the trade, or out of the by-products which are an 
increasingly important part of it. Perhaps, in course of 
time, the Commission will tell us more on these points ; 
perhaps it has already secured in its private sessions a good 
deal more information than the public has been allowed 
to glean. We do not know. All we know is that the retail 
price of meat is high, whilst the price obtained by the 
farmer is comparatively low and that everyone seems 
to agree with the Chairman of the Commission that, on the 
evidence given, the meat trade appears to be a very 
“* mysterious trade.” At any rate this is one of the 
mysteries which the public wants to have cleared up as 
soon as possible. 


WHAT RUMANIA WANTS 


VINTILA BRATIANU, the Rumanian Finance 

M Minister, has spent a busy week in London. He 
® has had interviews with Mr. Austen Chamber- 

lain and Mr. Churchill, and, what is no doubt more import- 
ant, with representatives of the City. Some prominence 
has been given in the Press to Rumania’s objections to 
the proposed return of the “ Wrangel Fleet ” for the Bol- 
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sheviks to use in the Black Sea. But M. Bratianu did 
not come here specially to discuss that topic, interesting 
though it may be. He came to make another attempt 
to get foreign capital for Rumania. It seems that his 
mission was an anxious one, not merely from Rumania’s 
point of view, but from his own, for it is commonly 
believed that, if his negotiations in London prove abor- 
tive, his Government will be in peril of its life. 
To the outward eye Rumania looks tolerably healthy. 
The Government has a handsome majority; there is no 
““Communist peril”; the peasants have got their land ; 
the budget balances; the currency, though far from 
stabilised, is not in a hopeless condition; and, above all, 
the country is rich in natural resources. But below the 
surface there are grave discontents, both political and 
economic. The Government is not in reality as firm as 
it looks. The Bratianu brothers and their party got into 
power by jerrymandering the elections, as their opponents 
allege, and they maintain their power by harsh and un- 
democratic methods. They balance their budgets mainly 
by heavy all-round reductions of officials’ salaries—and 
that, since even officials must live somehow, has led to a 
prodigious increase of corruption. As for the economic 
situation, it is deplorable. Rumania with its forests, its 
corn lands, its mines and its oil, is a rich country, it is true. 
It is true also that agricultural production has improved, 
despite the loss of some 800,000 men out of the total pre-war 
population of seven and a half millions, and the inevitable 
difficulties following on the break up of the large estates 
after the war. In fact, however, the resources of the 
country are not being properly exploited, industrial develop- 
ment is checked, and railways and harbours are in a sorry 
state—all for want of capital. Nobody pretends that 
there is enough money in Rumania to do what is urgently 
necessary ; it is common ground with all parties that help 
must be found abroad. But why should M. Bratianu 
have so much difficulty in raising a sterling loan or attract- 
ing foreign capital to such an apparently profitable field 
of investment ? The answer obviously must be that the 
foreign capitalist does not see in the Bratianu régime a 
sufficient security, and the Rumanian critics of the Bratianu 
régime offer him only too much ground for his fears. There 
can be no stability, they say, without a thorough purge 
and drastic constitutional and legal reforms; M. Vintila 
Bratianu’s elaborate plan of economic development—the 
plan which he put forward in foreign capitals last summer 
—is a futile and even a mischievous one. The essence 
of it is a system of mixed management (in the case of 
State-owned concerns, which are large and important 
in Rumania) by the State and the private capitalists, 
home or foreign, but a Rumanian majority always being 
assured on the board. This looks very well, for the Ruman- 
ians, at any rate. But who, the critics ask, will be the 
Rumanian capitalists and the State? They will be, in 
effect, the same persons—the Big Business men and 
financiers and politicians who compose the Liberal party 
now in power (which is really a Conservative party ; the old 
Conservatives have practically disappeared since the parti- 
tion of the landed estates). The result of the Bratianu 
scheme, therefore, it is predicted, would be to consolidate 
the Bratianu bourgeoisie. Public resources would pass 
into private hands; the contribution of the Rumanian 
capitalist would be the merest bagatelle; the foreign 
capitalist would risk his money in the hands of men who 
can offer no guarantee of their capacity to put it to the 
best use. It may be that M. Bratianu’s adversaries are 
inclined to exaggerate the naughtiness of his designs ; 
we state their criticism for what it is worth. But it appears 
to be worth something. For if there were nothing in it, 
it is plain that M. Bratianu would have got his loans long 
ere this. 





——— 


But what alternative, then, is there to this scheme of 
economic nationalism? The leaders of the Peasant parties 
which constitute the main opposition to the Bratiany 
Government—have their answer. So far as the actual 
method of employing capital is concerned, they take , 
much broader view. They would not rule out, as the present 
Government does, the idea of concessions to foreign com. 
panies. They would grant these where it seemed desirable ; 
in other cases they would adopt the Bratianu plan of joint 
management by the State and the capitalist. Only they 
would insist on proper conditions for ensuring that the 
business in hand was both effectively run and run for the 
benefit of the community as well as of the capitalist. The 
railways and other State enterprises, such as the Post 
Office and fiscal monopolies, they would organise as inde. 
pendent entities, with separate budgets and capable of 
pledging their revenues as security for loans. They do 
not, they say, regard the introduction of foreign capital 
as the encroachment of the international trust monster 
which will eventually swallow Rumania. They believe 
that under the democratic régime that they stand for 
Rumania would be able to look after itself. That is g 
point which we need not argue here. And it is a point, 
no doubt, of singularly small interest to the foreign capitalist 
whose money is being sought. What he wants is a Rumania 
that is “sound,” and to that, as we have already pointed 
out, the Peasant Party leaders are fully alive. They 
believe that all schemes for the resuscitation of Rumania 
are so many castles in the air—or castles in the mud—so 
long as Rumania is governed on the present lines. Sound 
government, of course, means to them something more 
than making their country safe for the City. But the larger 
purpose includes the smaller, and if the Rumanian Peasants 
could get the political régime they want, they should have 
no difficulty in getting the money they want. 

Are the Peasants, then, capable of carrying out the 
moral and material clean-up that they cry for, and of making 
good thereafter as a progressive democratic government! 
Obviously, we cannot give a confident answer to the question 
because they have as yet had no opportunity of trying. 
But they may have their opportunity before long, and 
we have no reason to doubt the honesty of their professions 
or the quality of their leaders. Their task, however, 
will not be an easy one. On their showing the forces of 
reaction are strong. Not only is corruption widespread, 
but intimidation and persecution are freely used by those 
in power to repress their political opponents. The universal 
suffrage that was conceded after the war has at the recent 
elections been made into a farce, and Rumania appeals 
to be a police-State rather than a democracy. There is 
no real local government in the country, and it is said that 
the gendarmes who rule the villages are a higher proportion 
of the population than in the old Prussia. The Liberal 
party which is responsible for this régime numbers some 
260 in a chamber of 869. The opposition consists of 4 
number of groups of which the largest is the Peasant Party 
and the second the National Rumanian Party. This latter 
draws its main strength from Transylvania, but it includes 
the remnants of the Conservative Democratic Party 
formerly led by Take Jonescu in the Old Kingdom. The 
result is that it lacks homogeneity, for the Transylvanian 
wing is moderately liberal and progressive while the other 
is conservative and obscurantist. This week it has effected 
another fusion, with the small Nationalist Democratic party. 
But its true affinities are with the Peasant Party, and abor- 
tive attempts at union have actually been made. Both ate 
genuine peasant parties, and the main difference between 
them is that the radicalism of the Rumanians is more advan 
than that of the Transylvanians. United they could, give 
free elections, sweep the country. While they continue to 
hold apart there is little chance of a fundamental change 
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in the character of the Government, but only in the names 
of the persons in office. That they will hold apart in- 
definitely we do not believe, for the interests of the 
try—which in Rumania is over 80 per cent. of the 
jon—are one, as well as paramount. This pea- 
santry, when its day comes, will be a formidable power, 
though, let us hope, an honest, peace-loving and intelligent 
power. If M. Bratianu can get his money from abroad, 
he may do something to stave off the peasants’ day. 
But we doubt whether he will get much money without 
ing his own house in order. And will he—or can he— 


do that ? 


SEASONAL WORKERS ON 


THE LAND 


EMORY, travelling back some thirty years, recalls 

M the pageant of the pea-picking in the Hundred 

of Dengie, the closing of the schools, the exodus 

of the children for a fortnight or more. The June fields 

were full of happy little workers, supervised for the most 

part by their mothers. Sunshine and sunbonnets, “levens ”’ 

and dinner under the hedgerow in the shade, great sacks 

bulking by slow degrees and dragged to the check table, 

where they are passed or criticised: these things still 
fill the picture. 

A holiday for one and all, if the weather held, the more 
welcome because by long-standing custom the children 
retained a part of their earnings for the Fair, so that 
every sack to which they made a contribution represented 
something in the way of entrance tickets, swings and 
roundabouts, fireworks and sweets. All this was idyllic 
enough, there was no sense of compulsion. But some of the 
old men, long since gathered by way of the workhouse to a 
hard-earned rest, eyed the business askance; it was for 
them a reminder of the old ganger system, of which they 
retained all too vivid a recollection. They could tell of 
the days when a contractor from a distant town supplied 
men, women and children to do all the extra work on the 
land. How those unfortunate folk were housed and fed, 
what shift they must make to maintain the elementary 
decencies of life—of all these things it was possible to 
learn much that was unpleasant. But the local arrange- 
ments for pea-picking were harmless enough in my time. 
and are, I believe, maintained to this day. Women 
prepared food over night, reached the fields early with 
their children, and, leaving about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, cleaned up the house and laid the tea against 
their husband’s return. 

Seasonal employment on the land is a much bigger thing 
than it appears to be, for the details are only known in 
the localities concerned. It would surprise many people 
to learn that 2,000 gypsies were engaged in picking straw- 
berries at Swanwick in Hampshire last year. They have 
replaced the local workers in Worcestershire and on the 
pea and fruit farms in Herefordshire. The gang masters 
still exist, though their activities have been curbed by 
legislation, and some of them are women whose organisa- 
tion is called upon for the fruit farms of Lincolnshire and 
the hop fields of Kent. Labour Exchanges, which, in 
theory at least, should be of great value, have not worked 
Well in this regard, but in some cases when they are called 
upon by farmers for seasonal recruits, the workers, chiefly 
women and girls, are collected from the great industrial 
centres. The advantages of the service of the Exchange 
is that it involves a system of inspection of premises, and 
Where a certain standard, not a very high one by the 
way, cannot be reached, the Exchange refuses to help. 

In a recent report prepared for the Council of Agriculture 
we may read that one large class of seasonal worker is often 


“badly and in some cases scandalously badly housed.” 
Indeed, the gypsies who travel in their vans are said to be 
better off. There are farmers who have bought army 
huts and even supply blankets and palliasses. But, when we 
remember that the water supply in many country districts 
is not adequate for normal needs, no large measure of 
imagination is required to realise the conditions under 
which some of the “ foreigners ” are required to carry on. 
Where Employment Exchanges are called in, something in 
the way of a sitting-room must be provided, in addition to 
proper sleeping places, but the ordinary provider of gangs 
cares for none of these things. 

The seasonal work done by women on the land is varied ; 
apart from pea picking, they have vegetable, potato and 
bulb growing, hop picking and fruit gathering. The hop 
harvest is, of course, a considerable one, and it is said that 
100,000 adults and 50,000 children migrate to the fields, 
while the agricultural returns show that there are upwards 
of 40,000 casual women workers on the land. In addition 
to the growing of vegetables, much of the hoeing and 
weeding, gathering, bunching and picking of flowers is done 
by women. These are growing occupations in Lincolnshire, 
Cornwall and the Scilly Isles, but a recent report by Miss 
Pratt, an Inspector of the Ministry of Agriculture, shows 
that only in exceptional cases is any provision made on the 
scene of temporary work for the taking of meals, for 
shelter, ablution or sanitation. In certain of the Kentish 
hop gardens there is an absence of provision for drinking 
water and latrines. Over-crowding is of constant occurrence, 
while the foul conditions in bad hop gardens are made worse 
by the week-end visits of friends of the pickers. Another 
evil that seasonal workers must face is that the special 
trains for pickers leave London late and land them in the 
country in the small hours of the morning. 

The local authorities have, of course, power to regulate 
the provision of accommodation both under the Public 
Health Act of 1875 and the Fruit Pickers Lodging Act of 
1882. There is also a set of model by-laws which we owe 
to the Ministry of Health, but those who know the country, 
the Rural District Councils, the preponderance of farmers, 
and their aversion to any measure that may affect their 
pockets, will not be surprised to learn that very many rural 
authorities ignore their powers, and that where they make 
regulations these are not enforced. 

Suggestions placed before the Council of Agriculture to 
deal with the situation are not drastic. They are that 
drinking water, shelter and sanitary arrangements should 
be provided, and that, against seasons of pressure, the 
supplies should be increased. Adequate light, ventilation 
and cubic space for sleeping compartments, water for 
drinking and cooking, sanitary and ablution huts, cook- 
houses, inspection and repair of premises, a camp super- 
visor, some provision for medical and nursing services, 
betterment of transport conditions—these are all that are 
asked for. Undoubtedly something could be done if pro- 
vision were made that all seasonal workers should reach 
the farm by way of the Labour Exchanges, which are more 
concerned with the health of the worker than with the 
profits of his employer, and consequently demand the 
necessary minimum of decent accommodation. 

The public has an interest in the matter, too, because 
if it did but know the facts, there would be very little 
appetite for fruit picked by people who are living under 
insanitary conditions. Reasonable inspection of farms 
where this class of labour is employed would undoubtedly 
be good for the public health. 

It goes without saying that if any such proposals are 
put forward the farmer will declare that ruin stares him 
in the face, and we may admit that ruin has this habit, 
but on the whole the farmer manages to survive this form 


of inspection as he has survived others. There is no need, 
‘ 
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however, to believe that the grower cannot deal satis- 
factorily with this question if he is forced to do so, or 
that he will become insolvent if he treats his workers 
with something of the consideration that he shows to 
his pigs. Where the conditions are worst, i.e., in the 
hop fields, the profits are highest. 

The Local Authority of the Eastern district of the 
county of Perth made by-laws, twenty-eight of them, 
relating to the provision of proper housing for potato 
workers, harvesters, fruit pickers and others employed 
on farms. They are reasonable in scope, but sufficiently 
comprehensive to ensure that the dignity of manhood 
and womanhood shall not be sacrificed. Before a farmer 
can receive or allow any of his people to take in workers 
on his farm, he must give one week’s notice to the clerk 
to the local authority and satisfy him as to the nature of 
the accommodation provided. Buildings must be water- 
tight, free from damp and with dry floors. Separate 
sleeping room must be provided for each sex. The local 
authority must be satisfied with the light and ventilation. 
The standard of 200 cubic feet per person is a minimum. 
The farmer must clean the premises used before the 
workers arrive, and keep them clean; he must provide 
fresh straw or other material and a sufficient number of 
blankets, which are to be washed; he must provide tables 
and washing facilities and cooking utensils and sanitary 
conveniences and receptacles for refuse and a water supply. 
The premises must be open to inspection at all times, 
and a copy of the by-laws must be displayed in the 
building. 

There is nothing sensational here, but simple though 
these regulations are, they enforce a standard consider- 
ably higher than that which obtains south of the Tweed. 
We have recognised the need for clean milk, and those 
who produce the certified grade “‘ A” kind find the work 
is profitable. Why should clean production not be 
extended to fruit and vegetables? In all probability 
we pay in much sickness and some mortality for the 
indignities suffered by the class of landworker whose 
plight is hinted at here. Ss. L. B, 


Correspondence 
MR. WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 


By an unfortunate inadvertence Mr. William Rothenstein was 
referred to in our correspondence columns last week as “ the late 
Mr. W. Rothenstein.”” We much regret the inconvenience 
thereby caused to his family, who have been inundated with 
letters of condolence over an event which has neither taken place 
nor, for some decades to come, need be anticipated.—Ep., N.S. 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I encroach once more upon your valuable space, 
in order to comment on some points in Mr. Nance’s letter which 
call, in no small voice, for criticism. Perhaps a brief description 
of the Native Registration system, which he condemns so 
strongly, would not be out of place. Under this system every 
male adult native is provided with a certificate bearing his name, 
fingerprint and tribal particulars. This certificate is signed by 
the employer when the native enters and leaves his employ, and 
shows the dates of these events and the rate of pay he was 
receiving on engagement, and on leaving. No testimonial or 
comment by the employer is allowed on the certificate. In 
addition to signing this certificate every employer makes a 
monthly return to the Native Affairs Department of the natives 
in his employment and the changes which have taken place 
during the month. By these means a complete record is kept 
at the Head Registration Office in Nairobi, and it has proved of 
inestimable value on numerous occasions in assisting the Police 
to trace murderers and other criminals. From the employer's 
point of view the system has the advantage that it facilitates 
the bringing to justice of native employees who abscond, often 





a 


forgetting to leave behind certain property of their employers 
in the haste attendant on the process. This no more signifies, 
system of slavery, as Mr. Nance suggests, than the taking of 
proceedings against an employee who leaves without notice jp 
England. I would point out that the employer cannot refyy 
to sign a registration certificate if a native wishes to leave his 
employ, so that pressure cannot be brought to bear by this means 
The adoption of the fingerprint system of identification is due 
the fact that it is the only practicable method among such , 
primitive and scattered population as that of Kenya. Withoy 
such a system it would be humanly impossible to prevent a natiye 
from destroying his certificate when necessary, and obtainj 
a new one in a different part of the country. The reason that 
the fingerprint system is not extended to Europeans, Arabs ang 
Indians can be explained on simple practical grounds. It js 
much easier to trace them if necessity arises—which is much 
less frequent than is the case with the natives—on account of their 
numbers, seeing that the European population of Kenya js 
10,000, the Arab, Indian and Goan together, 35,000, while the 
natives number 2,500,000. Under such conditions an extension 
of the system to the non-native population would be more trouble 
than it would be worth. 

Mr. Nance was apparently grieved by the sight of “ two gangs 
of native convicts at work on the roads *—these natives having 
been condemned under laws in the making of which they had not 
been consulted. Might I point out that the same spectacle cap 
be observed every day in England at Dartmoor and such places, 
and might I ask whether Mr. Nance would suggest that a person 
who is convicted of robbery or murder should be consulted as to 
his opinion of the law under which he is tried before sentence js 
put into effect? Such an experiment would no doubt be ex- 
tremely interesting, but its results would prove somewhat 
disturbing to society in general. If one admits that the native 
of Kenya is on the average at a lower stage of mental and social 
development than the average Englishman, a premise that no 
serious person has ever ventured to question, it must be admitted 
that cases will occur in which certain laws will not have the 
approval of the natives who are subject to them. Would it b 
feasible to ask the warlike tribes of Kenya whether they approve 
of the law which prevents them from robbing and massacring 
their neighbours as they used to do in the halcyon days before the 
British Government introduced the “ servile system” whieh 
restrains them ? To such tribes it is a sign of profound servility 
to be unable to display their warrior spirit. To practise the same 
principle of law-making in England, would it be advisable to ask 
schoolchildren whether they approve of compulsory education 
or newly-born babes whether they are in favour of the compulsory 
registration of births? 

Mr. Nance suspects something sinister in the new management 
of the Uganda Railway. If he were fully acquainted with the 
facts he would have known that the reductions in pay of the 
railway staff were not confined to the natives, and that steps were 
taken to cut down superfluous staff, European and Indian 4s 
well as native, in order to put the railway on a paying basis. 
The result of this effort was an improved railway service, 
the conversion of a loss on the working of the railway into 4 
profit. Furthermore, Mr. Nance might have known that owing 
to conditions which also affected every other country in the 
world, the salaries of even the white officials of the Government 
administration were recently reduced—the 50 per cent. local 
allowance, which had been granted owing to the increased cost 
of living, and the rise in value of the Indian rupee, being reduced 
to 25 per cent., with a complete abolition contemplated in the 
near future.—Yours, etc., A. J. V. UNDERWOOD. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION AND THE 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—There is another reason to account for the inaction of 
Local Authorities in building houses in addition to those met 
tioned by Mr. C. H. Norman. , 

Overcrowding and slum conditions are hardly less — 
in agricultural areas than in our towns, though the scatt 
nature of the population makes the evil less obvious. = 

The building authorities in these areas are the Rural District 
Councils. Most of them built houses under the Addison Scheme 
which involved a charge upon the local rates not exceeding ! 
in the £1. But under the Wheatley Act it would be 
possible to build and let at the present “ normal rent of a 
war working-class houses without subsidising each house up 
the full extent of £4 10s. per annum, as provided in the Act. ot 
Rural District Councils were allowed the Wheatley subsidy 
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g12 10s. per house, and to charge the same rents as those which 
are now being paid for the houses built under the Addison 
Scheme, that is 6s. or 7s. per week, plus rates, they could build 
without any charge on the local rates, and most of them would be 
willing to do so. But the great majority of such authorities are 
strongly averse from building when it necessitates a subsidy from 
the local rates.—Yours, etc., ERNEST PARKE. 
Kineton, Warwick. 


IS IT GOOD ENGLISH ? 


To the Editor of Tue New Sraresman. 

Sm,—* Affable Hawk ” says that “ in the case of ‘ And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three,’ or in ‘ where moth 
and rust doth corrupt ° there is a flagrant violation of the elemen- 
tary rule that a verb should agree with its subject in number and 

n.”’ He goes on to explain the apparent violation by saying 
that “ the translators of the Bible are above rules.” This, for- 
tunately, is often true, but I am not sure that it is so here. 
Surely these quotations are instances of ellipsis, the former being 
a compact form of “and now abideth faith, (abideth) hope, 
(abideth) charity ....” 

The translators, too, were men saturated with classical learning 
and may quite deliberately have followed the normal Latin 
usage (cf. Cicero): “ nunc mihi nihil libri, nihil litterae, nihil 
doctrina prodest.”—Yours, etc., Eric G. UNDERWOOD. 

Woldingham Chace, Surrey. 


A LIFE OF T. W. H. CROSLAND 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—May I beg a few lines of a space to say that as I am 
planning a lography of the late T. W. H. Crosland, the poet, I 
shall be grateful for letters or other documents relating to him 
which any of your readers possess and care to forward? The 
MSS. will be copied and promptly returned with acknowledgments 
by yours, etc., HENRY SavaGE. 
C.o. Cecil Palmer, 49 Chandos Street, W.C. 2. 


Miscellany 


A CHINESE “LITANY OF ODD 
NUMBERS ” 


Tue Nine NINEs, oR NOvENAS. 
The Nine Deplorable Social Habits. 


Drunkenness. 
Dirt. 

Shuffling. 

The Loud Voice. 
Scratching. 
Unpunctuality. 
Peevishness, 
Spitting. 
Repeated Jests. 


The Nine Admirable Social Habits. 


Relieving of Tension. 
Courteous attention. 
Discreet mention. 
Tenacious retention. 
Assiduous recension. 
Wise abstention. 
Calculated prevention. 
Tactful intervention. 
A sense of dimension. 


The Nine Follies. 


To think oneself immortal. 

To think Investments Secure 

To take Convention for Friendship. 

To expect a reward for right doing. 

To imagine that the rich regard you as an 
equal. 

To continue to drink after you have begun 
tg to yourself that you are still 
sober. 


To write verse. 
To lend (or, still worse, to give) money. 
To travel with much luggage. 


The Nine Rules for dealing with the Poor. 


To be courteous. 

To be distant. 

To oppress. 

To exploit. 

To pay little. 

To pay exactly. 

To pity vaguely. 

To interfere. 

To denounce to the Authorities. 


The Nine Rules for dealing with the Rich. 


The Nine 


To flatter. 

To attend. 

To remember many faces. 

To love none. 

To hate very few. 

To attack only the defeated. 

To enrich others by counsel. 

To enrich oneself by all means whatsoever. 
To lie. 


negative rules for walking in the Country. 

Not to fear beasts. 

Not to walk without an object. 

Not to become self-conscious when another 
approaches. 

Not to hasten or linger but to adopt a dull 
stride. 

Not to avoid tres x 

Not to avoid mud. 

Not to avoid hills. 

Not to brood on trouble. 

Not to walk when you can ride, drive or 
be carried. 


The Nine Negative Rules for Walking in Town. 


Not to talk to oneself. 

Not to barge into others. 

Not to swing the cane. 

Not to cross the street in a reverie, 
Not to neglect a salute. 

Not to contest authority. 

Not to purchase unnecessary wares. 
Not to despise the evil eye of beggars. 
Not to leave a fallen coin lying. 


The Nine Jollities. 


To fulfil the body. 
To forget. 

To sing. 

To take vengeance. 
To discuss. 

To boast. 

To repose. 


The Nine Final Things. 
Disappointed expectation. 


Irretrievable loss. 
Inevitable fatigue. 
Unanswered prayer. 
Unrequited service. 
Ineradicable doubt. 
Perpetual dereliction. 
Death. 
Judgment. 

[Here end the Nines.] 


THE SEVEN SEVENS, OR SEPTETS. 





The Seven Hateful Things. 


Scorn from a woman loved. 
Acute pain of the body. 

The memory of shame. 
Insult accepted from the rich. 
Defeat of one’s country. 
Seasickness. 

Despair. 
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The Seven Rare Things. 
Vision. 
Recovery of things past. 
Good cooking. 
Being loved. 
Satisfaction. 
Remarkable wine. 
Justice. 


The Seven Common Things. 
The mother’s love. 
Embarrassment. 

Quarrel. 
Ambition. 
Disappointment. 
Misunderstanding. 
Appetite. 


The Seven Delightful Things. 
Deep sleep. 
Conscious vigour. 
Reunion. 
The Landfall. 
Unexpected praise from a loved woman. 
Resurrection. 
Final beatitude. 


The Seven Medicines of the Soul. 


Remorse. 

Repentance. 

Submission to the Divine Will. 
A wide landscape. 

A sublime air of music. 


A firm determination to combat evil within. 


Believing by an act of the will. 


The Seven Medicines of the Body. 
Work. 

Bed. 

Combat. 

Riding. 

Bread. 

Wine. 

Sleep. 

The Seven Stenches. 

The Traitor. 

The Pervert. 

The Cruel Man. 

The Sly Man. 

The False Teacher. 

The Deserter. 

The Politician. 

[Here end the Sevens.] 


Tue THREE THREES OR TRIADS. 
The Three Oddities. 

The Dwarf. 

The Giant. 

The Foreigner. 


The Three Standbys. 
A Loyal Friend. 
A Good Wife. 
A Stiff Boat. 


The Three Perils. 
The World. 
The Flesh. 
The Devil. 
{Here end the Threes.] 


Tue Two Twos, or Parrs. 
The Two Things Worth Having. 


Virtue. 
Mutual affection. 


The Two Things to be Rejected. 
Pride. 
Sloth. 

[Here end the Twos.] 





The One Thing of Both Good and Evil Effect. 
Honour preserved. 
{Here ends the One.] 
H. BeEt1oc, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PATRON 


ITH every month that passes the problem of the 
art-patron is one that, from his own and from the 


artist’s point of view, becomes increasingly 
grave. And in London, where art has ever been more 
dependent on private patronage than in other capitals, the 
crisis is the more acute. 

Art appears to have left one age of tradition behind, and 
to be entering into another of experiment ; and just when 
the young executant, because of the tentative nature of 
his work, most needs the support, moral as well as financial, 
of the patron, that very moment has he chosen to cast 
overboard every vestige of his art for which the patron 
might have felt some inherited feeling of sympathy. This 
is an Age of Gestures, and there is something compellingly 
magnificent in this suicidal gesture of the modern artist, 
comparable indeed to that of the House of Lords in abolish- 
ing its own veto. With one ripping, tearing sweep of the 
hand, he deprived the ageing figure of Art of every super- 
ficial charm, every texture of velvet and tinkling of trinkets 
which have for so long adorned her; and she must walk 
through the town now, decked out instead in the bobbed 
hair, pince-nez, sandals and art-chintzes of the Garden 
Suburbs. For this attire the patron, her life-long if rather 
fickle lover, cannot be expected to express an admiration. 

And this gesture, while it must necessarily deprive art 
of her patrons for a lengthy period, was made at the precise 
moment when another and equally severe peril to the artist 
first loomed on the horizon—that curious phenomenon of 
the twentieth century which Mr. Wyndham Lewis has 
elsewhere christened the “* Revolt of the Spectator.” Never 
before, in the whole history of art, has there been a time 
when the audience insisted on taking an active part in the 
performance. It could be seen coming, this revolt, in 
those revues produced at the London Hippodrome by Mr. 
Albert de Courville in the few years immediately preceding 
the “‘ Great War.” At these performances was first intro- 
duced the “* Joy-Plank ”—a bridge leading from the stage, 
over the orchestra, to the back of the auditorium. By the 
aid of this machine, bands of young men, dressed as if they 
were members of the audience, were enabled to run, shout- 
ing, laughing, singing and perhaps performing “ eccentric 
dances,” through the middle of the spectators on to the 
stage, while, almost at the same moment, a horde of synco- 
pating and negligently dressed young women was precipi- 
tated from the stage on to the bridge. There they woulé 
stand, two ranks deep down the middle of the stalls, singing, 
shouting, laughing, screaming, pointing, or pelting the 
audience with toy-balloons, powder-puffs, reflected lights 
from mirrors held in the hand, confetti, boxes of chocolates, 
golliwogs, teddy-bears, sham snowballs, jews’-harps, penny: 
whistles and their favours generally, thereby forcing the 
unfortunate audience to take an unwanted part, the one 
formerly taken by the clown, in the performance. 

But other spectators were waiting, who were only to 
anxious to play the novel part assigned to them. The 
Joy-Plank, that innovation in theatrical manners, was one 
of the signals for which the New Age had been waiting. 
The idea ‘“took-on.” Mr Churchill besieged Sidney 
Street, defended Antwerp and held an exhibition of water- 
colours; Sir Auckland and Sir Eric Geddes, accompanied 
by a bevy of underlings from the business world, entered 
politics; Lord Reading, the Lord Chief Justice, became 
Viceroy of India; M. Paderewsky, the musical genius, 
became President of Poland; every man in Great Britain 
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was forced, as the Hippodrome audience had been by the 
chorus-gitls, to be a participant in another great perfor- 
mance, while the few conscientious objectors there were, 
were forced by the State to take an active part in something, 
if it were only prison life! The movement spread and be- 
came voluntary. The audience, having tasted blood, 

n to love it, to insist on being the performance as well 
as the audience. The stage, not so long ago officially 
dassified as a profession of “ vagabonds,” was by now very 
much raised from its knees, and sprouted fresh spurs at 
every honours-list. It was at the same time ruined, for 
every actor became intent on being a gentleman first and 
an actor afterward, and since stage-mannerisms do not go 
well in private life, a terribly realistic school sprang up in 
the place of the fine old English tradition of ranting. Be- 
sides, the practice of golf in every spare moment leaves the 
actor with little time in which to think over the characterisa- 
tion of his part; simultaneously every actress became a 
fashionable beauty, and came on the stage more to welcome 
her friends in the stalls than to act a part. And as the 
protagonists insisted on invading the stalls, so did the 
stalls insist on walking on to the stage. Young men from 
Oxford dashed into the fray, while every debutante (who, 
only a few years previously would have been content with 
an almost secret practice of water-colours, the execution of 
a scarf-dance, or the singing of a ballad before a few friends) 
must now, if not already a poet or an artist or a mannequin, 
blossom into “‘ Another Society Recruit for the Stage, 
with aspirations to Legitimate Drama.” 


Every profession, honourable or humble, was besieged 
by a similar auxiliary army of eager volunteers. The 
dentist’s career, alone, was perhaps immune from such 
competition. Of faith-doctors, witch-doctors, spiritist- 
doctors, bogus curates and pseudo-clerics there was a great 
outburst. An institute of Sacred Dancing was started near 
Paris, in which in the worthy cause of seeking “‘ a moral, 
mental and physical unity,’ writers, painters, editors and 
society ladies undertook to do their own washing! To 
this we need not object, for probably it was better done than 
by the professionals, but in the sphere of the arts it must 
be pointed out that never has such activity borne so many 
and such bad results. This enormous tree must be judged, 
as are others, by its fruit : and its fruit are those numberless 
withered apples of excessively odd shape to be seen in every 
studio, rolling off plates, which are standing on their edge 
on a bit of rug. 

But if this enormous and unnecessary over-production 
is an evil for the genuine artist, the latter must realise that 
it complicates to an even greater degree the profession of 
patron. The bare fact that the artist has voluntarily 
scrapped all those virtuosities of technique which have 
always served the patron as so many traditional landmarks 
was enough—but, by so doing, he has made it possible for 
countless false landmarks to be set up. By abandoning 
the various art-tricks of drawing and surface, he has 
opened up his country to an army of barbarian spectators 
who, seizing paint-brushes as the Roman slaves under 
Spartacus snatched at the weapons of their masters, 


Proceed to lay waste and render desolate the art-galleries 
of London. 


Moreover, if the artist insists, by these abnegations, in 
Placing the amateur on a level with himself, it is not 
difficult to conjecture which of the two, artist or amateur, 
will be the winner, for it is as easy for the amateur to throw 
away a technique he has never acquired, as it is for the artist 
proper to deprive him. lf of one which it has cost him ten 
or twenty most tedious years to amass; while the gain 
of time to the amateur is self-evident. 

How, then, is the patron to detect the million impostures 
thrust upon him, for though it is doubtful whether the 





artist-proper has ever been more conscientious, more 
wholly absorbed in his art, or has ever sold fewer pictures 
than at the present moment, yet it is equally true that the 
most vapid and unversed of amateurs has never before 
had so great an opportunity of acquiring notoriety and 
of selling his “ work”? In all this welter of paint it is 
no easy matter to assign the critic his due share of blame, 
but certainly from him the patron can expect no guidance. 
Indeed, it is possible that the critics are unintentionally 
responsible for the whole growth since, when the Post- 
Impressionists were first exhibited in England, they 
raised an inane cry of “ Any child of five could do that !” 
thereby inspiring to action the waiting hordes of amateurs, 
and then, becoming frightened, they proceeded to praise 
any work in which there was “ simplification ” or a “ novel 
use of paint ’—things which, in any case, they could never 
understand. 


Now, if the artist insists resolutely on making no use of 
his schooling, would it not be better to abolish, let us say, 
the “* Slade School,” and instead inaugurate a Royal College 
for Patrons? Here the possible patron would undergo 
a strenuous training for some four or five years. 


From the modern artist’s point of view, two things are 
always wrong about any modern patron. Firstly, he is 
never rich enough; secondly, he has a morbid tendency 
toward old masters and other millionaire objects. It 
would be necessary, therefore, to make the college a rather 
small institution, only to be entered after a strenuous 
examination as to income. No man possessing under a 
million would be for a moment admitted. This would give 
the institution a certain rather necessary prestige among 
the rich. Secondly, great care would be taken to instil 
into the student the first, if rather obvious, principle that 
while any rich man can acquire an old house and fill it 
with expensive old objects, executed in oil-paint, wood, glass, 
marble, enamel or porcelain, to build a new house and 
fill it with objects specially designed would be an adventure 
redounding to his credit, even if this attempt were a failure. 
While, if the experiment should be successful, it would 
make him the patron of a century—nor need it even be a 
less expensive undertaking than the buying of old-master 
objects. Since one of the motives of the collector is nearly 
always a prestige-motive, this argument should be of use : 
and once these ideas are instilled into him, it would be 
necessary to train him to choose rightly between the true 
and the false incompetence, between the intentionally 
and the unintentionally ugly ; for, if the danger to the old 
kind of collector was his over-inclination toward the 
“* pretty-pretty,” the peril with the student trained on these 
lines would be a liability to be ensnared by the “ ugly- 
ugly ’"—that new “chic.” Arduous hours, then, the 
patron-student must undergo in the Autumn Salon in Paris 
which this year the Spartacist spectators have so much 
taken by storm that most of the real artists, who have 
made its fame, have withdrawn from the waging of such 
an unequal contest. 

In Paris, however, the patron would only have to select 
the false from the true “ ugly-ugly ’—for the “ pretty- 
pretty ” is seldom allowed in an art-gallery there. But 
in London the two sisters march side by side. In an 
English exhibition the visitor may see next to the crudest 
absurdities of “new” amateurism, other pictures, so 
unblushing in the oily smoothness of their surface, so 
unhesitating in their revolution of old tricks, which grind 
round like the tunes in a barrel-organ, so pathological in 
their excess of sentimentality, that he flies back, with a 
feeling of absolute relief, to the work of the Spartacist 
spectators ! 

The final tragedy of the modern patron—if he were only 
aware of it—is that never, probably, for 500 years has 
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there been a time when there was so much available talent 
among English painters, never a time when the young 
artist—as opposed to the amateur—would cover so well 
or so cheaply the patron’s large areas of wall-surface, 
or the young sculptor so nobly acquit himself of a monu- 
mental obligation. But no patron now needs statues in 
his garden, or for the decoration of his house. The only 
thing to which the young sculptor can look forward is 
another war—with its sequel of unnecessary memorials 
erected at an enormous cost, the execution of which will, 
in all probability, be entrusted to a firm of tombstone- 
designers or wedding-cake manufacturers, or if by any 
chance it should be given to an artist, then it will go to 
the most sickly of the academic or the most silly of the 
amateur. Never, again, have the rich spent more money 
on the “ decor ”’—more than decoration—of their houses, 
on tassels for lampshades and fringes for cushions, on 
lacquer boxes in which to hide their secret life, the telephone 
and cascades of gold and silver paint ; so the young artist 
must watch the drawing-rooms of London being painted 
and repainted by ordinary workmen for twice the sum 
he would himself ask for the frescoing of the entire house. 
OsBERT SITWELL. 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 


N old, grey rock—rich honey-combed 
With green-walled caverns cool and domed— 
About whose base forever rolls 
A tumbling tide of living souls . . . 


Each hour queer fish come floating in 

With wounded side, or broken fin, 
To rest them in those cool, green caves 
Lulled by the distant-sounding waves. 


In rows they lie: and some are worn 

By restless movements, fever-born ; 
Others cry out, as old shark Death 
Snatches away their fishy breath. 


But some rest sweetly, gaining strength 
To brave the main-stream ; and at length 
Venturing forth, are swirled away 
Far from the rock that’s old and grey— 
About whose base forever rolls 
A tumbling tide of living souls. 
ALAN FLEMING. 


Drama 
TWO PLAYS 


ANY plays as inept as Camilla States Her Case 

are written, but few of them get acted ; and 

I should have thought it was a hundred to 

one against Camilla being allowed to state her case 
in public. She states it, however, nightly, and the 
dramatist and all the characters state it for her, with 
the exception, of course, of the husband in the play. 
It might have enlivened even a situation as trite as 
a misalliance between a radiant child of freedom (in 
this case a Cinema Star) and a rigid baronet, had the 
latter been occasionally allowed to state his case too. 
But dummies have no “ cases.” It is an inexorable 
dramatic law that a character must have more sem- 
blance of lifethan Sir John Leighton, before he can have 
“a case’”’ to state. Camilla, who is one of those 
transparent natures who are nothing if not frank, 
confesses in the course of the play that she once drank 
a cocktail ; it was, she archly adds, “a dry cock-tail.” 


If this is a little glass of tinctured syrup, it would be 
a fit emblem of the play, which is sticky, sweet ang 
coloured to look slightly rakish. I will say no more, 
beyond condoling with Miss Margaret Bannerman oj 
having to waste adroit liveliness on the centre part, 
The Phoenix Society gave their twenty-second production 
on Sunday and Monday last. It was Dryden’s Th, 
Assignation; or, Love in a Nunnery. From the note 
which the programme provides we learn that this play 
failed when first presented. “It succeeded ill in the 
representation,” says Dryden in dedicating it to Sj 
Charles Sedley, “‘ against the opinion of many of the 
best judges of our age, to whom, you know, I read it, 
ere it was presented publicly. Whether the fault was 
in the play itself, or in the lameness of the action, or 
in the number of its enemies, who came resolved to 
damn it for its title, I will not now dispute.” Sir Walter 
Scott thought it unnecessary to investigate “ the 
grounds of dislike of an audience, who, perhaps, could 
at the very time have given no good reason for their 
capricious condemnation of a play not worse than 
many others which they received with applause,” 
Buckingham made fun of it in The Rehearsal where 
Bayes (Dryden) is made to say: ‘I remember once, 
in a play of mine, I set off a scene, I gad, beyond expec- 
tation, only with a Petticoat and the Belly-ake.” To 
us, however, who have just seen the play revived for 
the first time since it was played twice at Covent 
Garden in 1748, the investigation which Scott thought 
unnecessary is not uninteresting. For my part I 
think “the lameness of the action ’’ must have con- 
tributed to its failure then, as it did even last week, 
when animosity towards the author had been replaced 
by enthusiasm. Thedialogue is often extremely happy, 
but the situations are too constantly repeated. The 
play lacks invention. The “ belly-ake’’ scene may 
ave been novel, but it was flat; and the formal 
square-dance plot required an airy rapidity of inter- 
pretation which it would be unfair to expect from 4 
company of players hastily assembled. 


There is a plot, and of course an underplot, which 
in this case takes up too much room. The Duke 
of Mantua and his son Prince Frederick are a 
Rome, and the young gallant, who believed himse 
incapable of love, loses his heart to the fair Princess 
Lucretia, first seen through the bars of the nunnery 
gate. His page (of course) woos at the same time 
her attendant, Hippolyta. Lucretia and Hippolyta 
are only postulants, and what we know of some 
eighteenth century Italian convents lends an air of 
sufficient probability to the story. They break bounds 
and attend the Duke’s masked ball that night, where 
the Duke falls in love with Lucretia. When he dis 
covers that his son is in love with her and she with 
him, after some display of temper and disappointment, 
he consents to their marriage. Two sisters guarded 
by a curmudgeonly uncle are sent to the convent 
to be out of the way of gallants, but Camillo and 
Aurelian, though three times hampered by the blunder 
ing of their zealous cockscomb valet, Benito, su 
in winning them. The dialogue is vivacious and 
accomplished, but the situations repeat each other 
too nearly. In The Rehearsal Bayes is made t0 
exclaim, “I made ’em all talk baudy; ha, ha, ha; 
beastly downright baudry upon the stage I gad; 
ha, ha, ha; but with an infinite deal of me I = 
say.’ My ears are pretty sharp for such points. 
It did not strike me Gaos wats Seni I think this 
sneer of Buckingham’s has been responsible for # 
good deal of unfair criticism which has been echoed even 
down to last week. Of course, in contrast to su 
plays as the one I began by criticising, The Assignation 
is a masterpiece, but for all that it does not 
high among English comedies. 


DesmMonp MacCartT#Y. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OMMENTS on grammar or style or the use of words 
C provoke correspondence, and my remarks last week 

brought me several letters. Some stick up for the 
split infinitive ; others abominate it. Two point out that, 
“This is a proposition likely to be generally accepted ”’ is 
not a split infinitive at all, which is true. As far as I can 
make out from the tone of my correspondence, there are 
two classes of people ; the one class has acquired a dislike 
for habits of speech which have passed from talk into print 
such as split infinitives, “it’s me,”’ ‘‘ very pleased,”’ “ go and 
see,” “averse to,”’ etc., and the other class rather likes to 
encourage them, thinking that a language on being “‘ refined 
togrammatical purity ” is apt to lose more than its anomalies 
in the process. Many turns of speech which are logically 
weak are psychologically strong ; the double negative and 
the double superlative, for example. 


* * * 


Regarding the word “‘ phenomenal” and its use in the 
sense of wonderful or exceptional, I find from the Ozford 
Dictionary that the word was first introduced and, of course, 
used correctly by Coleridge in 1825 (Aids to Reflection). 
In 1850, however (Dante and His Circle), Rossetti used it 
in the sense of “‘ remarkable ’’; “ to afford a glimpse of the 
phenomenal fact that the bosom of the Church was a refuge 
of shorn lambs.” I have no doubt that its frequent use 
in newspapers was started by “ The Infant Phenomenon” 
in Nicholas Nickleby. A suggestion of ignorant pretension 
still hangs about this use of the word. It is repugnant to a 
scholar, but if scholars had always had their way our 
language would be poorer: ‘“‘ meticulous,” for instance, 
would still mean “ fearful ’’ instead of “* over-careful about 
minute details ’—a word particularly useful in this con- 
nection. The credit of words depends upon the prestige 
of writers who use them, and therefore it is up to (do you 
deplore that expression ?) careful writers to adopt useful 
words and phrases which have kept bad company. ‘‘ Sense” 
used as a verb, meaning to apprehend vaguely, is a vivid 
word: “they met, and he instantly sensed an enemy ” ; 
“view-point ” can be useful, too, especially when “ point 
of view” would introduce another “ of ” into the sentence. 
We should overcome reluctance to accept English com- 
pounds, for we feel no such aversion from learned foreign ones. 
“Airman” has at last ousted “ aeronaut,” and “ hand- 
book” was once thought vulgar. 


* * * 


But if scholars are continually struggling to prevent 
words emancipating themselves from etymology (look at 
that word “ prevent,” which has got free in spite of them— 

Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings”)—they also enrich 
our language by keeping alive original meanings, thus enab- 
ling writers to play with a double set of associations. This 
8 one constant source of the pleasure we derive from 
Milton’s diction. When he describes the angels, after their 
fall from heaven, saying : 

So thick bestrown, 


inn Abject and lost lay these, 


Abject and lost lay these covering the flood, 

Under amazement of their hideous change. 
His - of the word “ abject ” preserves all its three mean- 
ings, “ cast out,” “ low-lying ” and “‘ degraded,” while his 
use of “ amazement ”’ preserves the meaning of bewildered 
fear, now only latent in that word and almost lost. In 
a Passages, however, undoubtedly in that describing 
birth of the birds (Book VII. of Paradise Lost), his 


preoccupation with the Latin language carries him to 
unfortunate lengths : 

Their brood as numerous hatch from the egg, that soon, 

Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclosed 

Their callow young; but feathered soon and fledge, 

They summed their pens, and, soaring the air sublime, 

With clang despised the ground, under a cloud 

In prospect. 


“Summed their pens” for “took wings”! Nor is the 
Latin use of “ sublime,”” meaning here the uplifted air or 
the air above, at all happy ; though in other passages where 
the context supports it, and it is used in the same sense, it 
becomes mysteriously grand: 
He then surveyed 

Hell and the gulf between, and Satan there, 

Coasting the wall of Heaven on this side Night, 

In the dun air sublime. 
On the other hand, how beautiful often were some of his 
returns to concrete Latin meanings, which had no precedent 
in English : 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams. 
The word “ lapse ” had hitherto been used in English only 
in a derivative sense, for a slip of memory, a fall into 
heresy, or, more rarely, to express decay. You will find in 
Vol. X. of The Essays of The English Association, recently 
published (Oxford Press), an excellent discourse by Miss 
Elizabeth Holmes on Milton’s use of words. 
* * * 


The Oxford Press has also published recently a series of 
facsimile reproductions of first editions. I mentioned a 
few weeks back their facsimile of Milton’s Poems of 1645, 
one of the most covetable editions of the poet I have seen 
(10s. 6d.). The press has followed with a facsimile reprint of 
Pope’s Epistle to a Lady (Of the Characters of Women), 5s., 
Ode to a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 8s. 6d.; Dryden’s 
MacFlecknoe, 4s. 6d.; Shenstone’s The School-Mistress, 
5s. 6d.; Johnson’s Drury Lane Prologue, and David 
Garrick’s Epilogue (1747), 3s. 6d. The latter is not a 
facsimile of the first edition, of which only two copies have 
come to light, but of another edition as rare, presumably 
published the same year. These facsimiles are, no doubt, 
intended primarily for collectors who can sigh over them as 
lovers sigh over the photographs of unattainable mistresses ; 
but in the case of the three first-mentioned, the printed page 
is so pleasing that another public may be also tempted. They 
have made me re-read those poems with fresher delight. I 
except The School-Mistress ; its stilted playfulness failed 
to beguile me. 

* * * 

Reading a satire by Dryden and a satire by Pope in 
succession prompts one to compare them and to ask one- 
self if one would rather suffer under Pope’s whip or Dryden’s 
sledge-hammer. I have no doubt I should prefer to be 
Pope’s victim rather than the object of Dryden’s magis- 
terial scorn. Pope’s satire would make one writhe, but 
there would be relief in its making one far more angry 
with the writer; Dryden’s satire would make one more 
uneasy about oneself. The former’s self-delighting vicious- 
ness might produce a glow of resentment which would 
lead to a healthy reaction; but the latter’s attack would 
stun also confidence in one’s own powers : 

Thy Tragick Muse gives Smiles, thy Comick sleep. 
With what e’re Gall thou sets thyself to write, 
Thy Inoffensive Satyrs never bite ; 

In thy Felonious Heart, though Venom lies, 

It doth but touch thy Irish pen and dies. 


These lines are disheartening. It must have been difficult 


for Shadwell to muster up the necessary assurance which 
would give him a chance of writing an effective reply. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THREE VOLUMES OF NEW VERSE 
In Execelsis, By Lorp Atrrep DovucG.ias. Secker. 5s. 


Grace After Meat. By Joun Crowe Ransom. Hogarth Press. 
4s. 6d. 

These Slender Larches. By A. Newserry Cuoyce. Elkin 
Mathews. 6s. 


On December 13th, 1923, I was sentenced by Mr. Justice Avory 
at the Old Bailey to six months’ imprisonment in the second 
division, for libelling Mr. Winston Churchill. It may be interesting 
to record the fact that this prosecution constituted the seventh 
attempt to get me locked up which I have had to face during the 
last ten years. ... The worst part about prison, materially 
speaking, is the food. It is so disgusting that a dog would certainly 
not eat it unless he were starving... . . By the middle of the seventh 
week I had lost more than eighteen pounds and was on the verge 
of collapse, and I was then sent to hospital. 


There Lord Alfred was allowed better food and a pencil, with 
which he wrote the seventeen sonnets this volume contains: 


Have at you, inky scribblers, base and lewd, 
Whose general pen so greasily enseams 

The venal page with birth-controlling schemes, 
Free love, divorce, and devil take the prude. 
The leprous scorn of scattered Israel 

Spreads its contagion in your English blood : 
Teeming corruption rises like a flood 

Whose fountain swelters in the womb of hell. 
Your Jew-kept politicians buy and sell 

In markets redolent of Jewish mud, 

And while the “‘ Learned Elders ” chew the cud 
Of liquidation’s fruits, they weave their spell. 


This will be enough to give most readers a fairly clear idea of the 
nature of the book. With protests against the futile disgusting- 
ness of prison conditions there can be nothing but sympathy ; 
but what more is there to say ? The issue between the author 
and his “‘ Jew-kept politicians ”’ will, he claims, ‘* be judged by 
posterity.”” Posterity will doubtless be impartial—being totally 
indifferent. It is merely an appeal from the Jews to Gallio. 
One debt that it owes us the next age is unlikely to forget ; for it 
will be still paying double Income Tax upon it. But, apart from 
that, our grandchildren are hardly likely to remember these 
poems because of the Elders of Zion, or the Elders of Zion because 
of these poems. For neither they nor the other sonnets in the 
book, inspired by the mysticism of St. Thomas & Kempis, have 
any literary merit beyond their obvious sincerity. 

Grace After Meat is a selection from the work of a young 
American professor, made by Mr. Robert Graves, who has also 
contributed an introduction in that language. Though the 
result remains uneven, the selection was a good idea. Professor 
Ransom’s only published book, Poems about God, found a cold 
reception in his native country, because, Mr. Graves suggests, it 
was theologically shocking ; that characteristic makes it seem a 
little hackneyed here. Most intelligent people have long ago 
become too conscious of the impossibility of reasoned 
justifications of the ways of God to man to be much stirred 
either to anger or admiration by reasoned denunciations of 
them ; it is realised that there can be no justification, or that 
it must be by a faith which is essentially not reason. The opposing 
forces have lost touch and the battle has died indecisively away. 
For this reason Professor Ransom’s poetry seems at times like 
Thomas Hardy’s, a little damaged. The force even ofa clever 
poem like “ Grace ” (which is, as the author has himself come 
to feel, quite unnecessarily crude) depends largely on the exciting- 
ness ofblasphemy. But blasphemy, though we still have obsolete 
laws about it on the Statute Book for the purpose of harrying the 
lower classes if they ever have the impudence to say in public 
what half their betters think, has become tedious and lost the 
thrills it once had when Swinburne was sending shivers down the 
backbone of the ’sixties with lines about ‘“ the supreme evil, 
God.” 

This is one weakness ; the other is an intermittent palsy of the 
potter’s hand, which can produce cacophonies like this pointless 
verse of a pointless poem about a monk on a battlefield. 

The youth possessed him then of a crooked blade 
Deep in the belly of a lugubrious wight, 

He fingered it well, and found it cunningly made, 
But strange apparatus was it for a Carmelite. 


The book would possess only a human interest (which is good, 
but not good enough for poetry) were it not for two redeeming 
pieces—“* The Lover’ and ‘“ Two Sonnets,” also on _ love, 
(Professor Ransom writes best con amore), and for the sudden 
flashes of expressiveness scattered throughout, such as the 





description of the ruthless young creation which God in an idle 
moment bade exist— 

They were patterned prettily 

And of love : and even so, 

Their young mouths cried terribly, 
And lest it should seem that the writer of this uneven but 
original book had only strength, not grace, it is only fair to quote 
in full the second of the “* Two Sonnets ” referred to above: 

With such strong arms I shut my love about, 

She rested there, which was to me a token, 

This was a house she could not walk without, 

Securely bricked, and never to be broken. 


Alas, the tight imprisonment was vain, 

Too physical and wide to catch a heart : 

When we had come most near, and scarce were twain, 
Some soul was still unmet, and much apart. 


My hope was sprung: and most unperjured lips 
That ever sweetly bargained love’s exchange, 
Must iie : and love be blackened with eclipse, 
And she and I could live and still be strange. 


And as for death, whose stroke dissevers men, 
What fool could hope for firm possession then ? 


The author of These Slender Larches has well named his work. 
There is at first sight something slightly irritating and precious 
in the title ; but it proves perfectly appropriate to the slight and 
slender charm of his verse—springing, swaying, dancing, yet 
sighing, inthe wind. Thereisa certain artifice of simplesse in its 
simplicity which makes one feel, guiltily, not quite sure if one 
ought to enjoy it as much as one does ; and yet that suspicion 
seems pernicketty in the presence of fine lines like those on the 
bed-rid cripple whose imagination 

builded mountains he could never climb, 
And curved slow rivers that he could not leap. 


Like Grace After Meat, this book is one of the few stray planks 
which it is possible to clutch and repose on for a little, amid the 
swirling flood of modern verse. Almost all of it is pleasant to 
read ; some of it is more; and it may stand very well as an 
example of the sort of poetry which our time seems most naturally 
to produce—short lyrics, carefully smoothed with an avoidance 
of perfect smoothness ; leading, often, with caresses up to a final 
stab—verse, in short, that can not only sing, but sting. Epics 
are beyond us; the revival of the drama is real but fitful; we 
live in an age of epigrams like those which the fading centuries 
of the Greek genius have left garlanded in the Anthology, a 
flowery aftermath blooming far on into times of festering and 
decay. Now, as then in the Alexandrine and Byzantine world, 
the greater enthusiasms seem faint and dim; there are no 
common ideas, no words, on the mere breathing of which the 
poet can rely to quicken the pulses of all the hearers of his race. 
We are, for better or worse, individual and divided and alone. 
And the father of the characteristic modern lyric is Heine, the 
bitter-sweet, the lonely, who had seen Paradise fade round him 
into the real world even as his teeth met in the apple of forbidden 
knowledge. Turn over the poets of the last century in the 
Deutsche Lyrik ; his fire glows alone now among the grey, undis- 
tinguished ashes of the rest. Pity, beauty, wit, and bitterness— 
on these four chords he played, and of these the most living 
music of to-day still seems to come. Such a poem is Mr. Choyce’s 
‘* At God’s Gates,” where the poet is lulled by the sunset silence 
of the woodland to feel that he stands at the portals of the quiet 
of heaven: 


And in His peace the woodland lay, and hushed, 

With crinkled pine-cones dropping one by one ; 

There came a stricken rabbit, mangled, crushed, 

And dragged him by the beech boles. . . and was gone. 

Such, again, is ““The Ancient Misgiving” : 

This night is ours, our own, since we believe it ; 
Ten million years have levelled us this mead 
And bred this sweet dense multitude of daisies 
For our proud feet to bruise and scarcely heed. 
The fretful owl that hooted at our coming, 
Was he not but begotten to do thus ? 
Think of the day the little pulpy acorns 
Bestirred to make these forest oaks for us. 
If one should challenge it, I'd tell him “ Liar! 
This moon was made especially for me.” 
And yet. . . and yet. . . the pitiful brave lovers 
Laid time on time beneath the cypress tree. 


The first ten lines well utter that belief in human importane?, 
once the sober conviction of centuries, now possible only ™ 
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moments of brief, intoxicated ecstasy, which found perhaps its 
fest expression in the famous bravado of Whitman: 
ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like chee: ful boatmen, 

For room to me the stars kept aside in their own rings, 

They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 

Before I was born out of my mother, generations guided me, 

My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long, low strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance. 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths and deposited 

it with care. 
“And yet....amd yet... .”—the sad, small voice of 
reality after the mighty wind of that magnificent half-truth. 
One has heard it so often in imagination ; the modern poet has 
once more given it words, like Lucretius long ago with his 
immortal : 
medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat. 
There is many a mummy pickled everlastingly in anthologies of 
nineteenth-century verse not half so good as this unusually 
charming example both of modern minor poetry and of the 
something that haunts the modern world: 
For the ache I carry has no ease 
From Iceland to the Caribbees. 
F. L. Lucas. 


WILLIAM COBBETT 


The Life of William Cobbett. By G.D.H. Coxe. Collins. 18s. 

Mr. Cole’s book on Cobbett is one of those biographies that 
illuminate the life of a period as well as the life of a man, for it 
is a contribution of striking importance to the history of the 
eventful years that separate the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion from the passing of the first Reform Bill. The period cannot 
be understood without Cobbett or Cobbett without the period. 
To his contemporaries Cobbett seemed a mass of angry per- 
versities. A man who quarrelled with everybody was naturally in 
danger of being considered a man who quarrelled for the sake of 
quarrelling. A writer with the most incisive pen ever wielded in 
controversy who wrote at his best when writing about himself was 
naturally in danger of being thought to be a mere egotist, whose 
conduct was determined by chagrin and temper rather than by 
duty or principle. Mr. Cole says truly that “the great egotist 
may bea hard man for his contemporaries to stomach.” This 
egotist certainly was. Nobody who was inclined to judge 
Cobbett severely would be conciliated by his manners. His per- 
sonal feuds remind one of the saying about the Mirabeau family 
that they really needed a Secretary of State all to themselves : 
his methods seemed so little governed by reason that men like 
Bentham and Place dismissed him as a “vile rascal.” To the 
great majority of writers, thinkers and politicians of the day he 
was unintelligible ; so unintelligible that the General commanding 
in Lancashire in 1817 seriously fancied that he might be bought by 
the Government. The people who understood him were the 
people he understood, and they have left few records behind 


Mr. Cole is separated by time and place from his hero, and is 
thus preserved from a quarrel that would have been as inevitable 
asthe monsoon. He is also able with his knowledge of the events 
of that time, seen in the light of their sequel, to understand his 
career better than Cobbett’s contemporaries could understand. 
The clue to Cobbett’s life and work is given in a single sentence in 
the Political Register of 1807: “I wish to see the poor men of 
England what the poor men of England were when I was a boy.” 
Cobbett realised what few people of his day realised, that he was 
living through a tragedy. The quality of a race was deteriorating 
in the revolution that had swept away the old village life. Cobbett 
knew this: his vigorous and masculine English nature rebelled 
against it; his warm heart, the heart of a man who had shared 
the simple cares and emotions of this threatened race bled for the 
miseries that marked that decline. His life with all its strange, 
wild venom and passion centred round this tragedy. Cobbett 
could never be just to individuals, because, as Mr. Cole says in 
reg of his vivid and illuminating passages on his character, he 

had none of the liberal virtues.” He was too impatient to be 

Nerant ; too self-confident to see much wisdom in others; too 
wilful and impetuous to seek to understand anybody else. But 
he was incapable of disloyalty to the class he pitied and under- 
stood, and his whole life had an essential unity, for it was spent 
ina long struggle to make this new England less cold and inhos- 
Pitable to the English poor. Where Cobbett failed was in his 
dealings with other men: he was a difficult and arbitrary col- 
. Where he excelled was in his leadership of men in the 


mass, for they represented the common virtues and the common 
misfortunes of mankind, and those were the virtues and the 
misfortunes that held his attention and his sympathy. “Just 
to individuals,” says Mr. Cole, “ he had certainly not been ; just 
to the common people, his conception of their rights, he had been 
consistently from the time of his political awakening.” 

Mr. Cole guides his readers through the mazes of this extra- 
ordinary career, keeping their minds on the motives and aims that 
provide the clue. Cobbett was often wrong and violently wrong : 
as Mr. Cole says, he had little to offer in the way of good advice 
on the urgent problems of the reform of local government. But he 
pursued his one purpose with a sincerity and consistency that 
were only disguised by his apparent changes. When once he 
thought he had found a remedy he thought of nothing else. The 
immense power he wielded was shown in his influence on the 
agitation for Parliamentary reform, for his intervention changed 
the whole scale and temper of the struggle. “The Political 
Register” was a weapon of incomparable power, and he used it 
systematically to make the common people of England self- 
conscious, self-respecting and articulate. He took the institutions 
that expressed and enforced the power of the governing classes : 
the Universities, the Church, the great estates. He said to the 
people of England in effect: ‘* All these institutions were meant 
to serve you and see to what purposes they have been diverted 
and by whom they are enjoyed?” This was not mere random, 
revolutionary rhetoric. For Cobbett, looking backward and not 
forward, like most reformers of his time, did not merely talk of 
the rights of the unenfranchised. He judged institutions by 
the use they had served ; classes by the spirit in which they had 
discharged their functions. He wanted Parliamentary Reform 
not because it belonged to some philosophy of rights, because it 
could be shown to follow from the principles of Locke or of 
Bentham or of Paine, but because he thought that a reformed 
Parliament would do what the governing class had failed to do. 
And for the poor he did not desire the vote as an end in itself; 
he wanted to inspire them with a sense of their wrongs, and above 
all he was anxious that they should not grow accustomed to the 
idea of their dependence. This was really his great service to 
England. We may say of him what was said of Rousseau—that 
he made the poor very proud. In that dark hour of English 
history no achievement was more difficult or more valuable. 

The class which he was most anxious to save from collapse fell, 
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in spite of his superb efforts, into deeper and deeper poverty and 
degradation. The forces that were overwhelming the agricultural 
labourer were too strong even for this valiant and determined 
man. So it happened that his leadership found its great success 
in a world that he only half understood. In 1821, when the 
framework knitters had formed a plan for keeping up a minimum 
wage by combination, Cobbett talked the political economy in 
fashion, told them they were all wrong, that all their troubles 
were due to excessive taxation, and that their true remedy was 
to reform Parliament. On the other hand, he wrote a brilliant 
criticism of the Combination Laws, and he made some excellent 
speeches on the Factory question. It was in this class which 
devoured the Political Register, and learnt from his books, that 
he awakened or kept alive the spirit that he sought to create in 
the villages. When he died the agricultural labourer had lost 
everything, but the industrial worker had already begun to build 
up his combinations. Cobbett was one of the chief forces in this 
development. As Mr. Cole puts it: ‘‘The last great tribune of 
the agrarians was by force of circumstances also the first great 
tribune of the industrial proletariat.” 

Cobbett’s character is as fascinating a study as his political 
career, and Mr. Cole is very happy in his analysis of his tempera- 
ment. He rightly chooses the Advice to Young Men as the most 
significant and revealing of his writings. Much of his advice might 
have been given by Wilberforce. But whereas Wilberforce held a 
creed that made gloom a virtue, Cobbett wanted all men to be as 
happy as himself. Wilberforce thanked God that he had not 
been born in an age when small, weakly men like himself were 
apt to be eaten by painted savages: he made it a daily duty to 
count up the blessings he had received from heaven, and to 
reflect on his unworthiness of such mercies. Cobbett was too 
happy a man, too full of the work in which he was engaged and 
of the robust spirit in which he pursued it to spend time on 
melancholy and accusing introspection. “It takes a great 
man,” says Mr. Cole, “‘to moralise without sounding a prig. 
Cobbett could do it: his egotism, assertive rather than limiting, 
lustily abusive rather than censorious, helped him. A man 
who is really happy cannot be a prig.”” Cobbett’s character is 
admirably summed up in a passage on this book: 


Advice to Young Men is really a sort of novel with Cobbett 
for the blameless, but by no means colourless, hero. It celebrates 
what he has done, tells the story of his life with as definite a purpose 
as The Pilgrim’s Progress, records not merely his successful search 
for power, but above all his successful search for happiness. It 
is the book of a man happy in achievement, happy in his work, 
happy in his family life; celebrating all his happiness as the 
triumph of the virtues he possesses, passing by or rather totally 
unconscious of his besetting vices, because they have not managed 
to make him unhappy, or to interfere at all with the steady content- 
ment of his inner life. 


Cobbett gave young men advice that might have been given by 
Wilberforce, but the difference in their manner of writing about 
themselves reflects a difference in their way of thinking about 
others. Wilberforce held that a man’s most becoming virtue 
was gratitude: Cobbett that it was independence. This was 
Cobbett’s mission—to spread the spirit of independence wher- 
ever he could among the English people. How he tried to do 
this, where he succeeded, where he failed, the bent of his genius, 
the qualities of his character, the romantic story of his life— 
these are adequately set out for the first time in a book that 
conveys to the reader instruction, wisdom and delight. 


A SEPARATIST ON SINN FEIN 


The Victory of Sinn Fein. By P. S. O’Hecarry. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 5s. 


Had Dr. Johnson lived to read this book he would probably 
have claimed it as a proof of the truth of his remark: “The 
Irish are a fair-minded people ; they never speak well of one 
another.” Certainly, Mr. O’Hegarty deals as faithfully with the 
Treatyites whom he supports as with their opponents, a sort of 
fairness which, in spite of Dr. Johnson, is much rarer than it 
ought to be in Irish political controversies. If the non-party 
man in Ireland is, as Sir Horace Plunkett once declared, like a 
dog in a tennis court, still more unenviable is the plight of the 
party man who questions accepted formulas. There may be 
some hope of salvation for the heathen; the blasphemer is 
outside the pale. This serves to explain why extreme Free 
Staters, who have no other bond with extreme Republicans, 
unite with them in denunciations of Mr. O’Hegarty, though 
as an offset he has the satisfaction of knowing that his book 





i 


finds more readers amongst extremists and non-extremist, 
alike than any work dealing with the Sinn Fein movement. 
A hard hitter is always sure of an audience in Ireland, and y 
O’Hegarty cannot be accused of letting his blackthorn sleep 
in his hand. Though a spectacular fighter, his energy does not 
run to waste in empty flourishes. There has been no shrewd 
criticism of Sinn Fein than his comment, that having 
been given the opportunity to apply their realist principle 
as a result of the emotional upheaval created by Easter Weg 
and the threat of conscription, its leaders found it easier to play 
upon emotions than to organise the intellectual appeal whic 
was essential if the policy were to be successfully developed 
in practice. They put their trust in “a mob movement m 
by a political machine,”’ and this machine in its turn “ became 
a tool in the hands of the military side of the movement” 
with the result that, as Mr. O’Hegarty adds bitterly, “ging. 
1916 we have been damned by successive layers of irresponsible 
gunmen without ideas and political leaders without courage,” 


It would have increased the value of Mr. O’Hegarty’s book 
had he explained in detail how the war policy which, as he 
admits, brought disaster was “‘ adopted without reference to 
the Dail, and was not controlled by the Dail, though the Daijj 
had to accept responsibility for it, and it was assumed by the 
public at large that the Dail had sanctioned the policy.” The 
consequences of this policy in action are described in la 
as strong as that used by the most vehement opponents of Sinn 
Fein: 

We devised certain “ bloody instructions’’ to use against the 
British. We adopted political assassination as a principle; we 
devised the ambush; we encouraged women to forget their sex 
and play at gunmen; we turned the whole thoughts and passions 
of a generation upon blood and revenge and death; we placed 
gunmen, mostly half-educated and totally inexperienced, a 
dictators with powers of life and death over large areas. We 
derided the moral law and said there was no law but the law of 
force. And the moral law answered us. Every devilish thing 
we did against the British went its full circle and then boomeranged 
and smote us ten-fold. 


Mr. O’Hegarty seems to think these evils would have been 
averted had the shooting ceased with Easter Week. The 
physical force policy of the men of 1916 was sound, he argues, 
because it provided Sinn Fein with an opportunity that it 
could not otherwise have obtained ; physical force in the years 
that followed was disastrous because it prevented the application 
of the Sinn Fein doctrine as Griffith had conceived it. Surely 
Mr. O’Hegarty must be aware that it was the 1916 precedent 
of a minority forcing an appeal to arms in defiance of a majority 
that enabled the war-makers to stampede the Dail in 1919 
in his own words even Griffith ‘‘ no more dared than anybody 
else to point out that a second Rising would largely undo the 
first’”—and three years later it was to the action of Pearse 
and his comrades that Mr. de Valera appealed in justification 
of his decision to offer armed opposition to the Treaty. 


We believe the historian of the future will take a very different 
view from that of Mr. O’Hegarty of the political wisdom and 
insight of the I.R.B. leaders who organised the Easter Rebellion, 
and that the final verdict on Griffith’s Sinn Fein plan will be 
that, however impressive it may seem as a paper policy, it was 
based on a hopelessly false estimate of the political intelligence 
of the mass of the people who were called upon to work it. But 
it is doubtful if posterity will find much to alter in this verdict 
on Mr. de Valera and his policy: 


The one aim the anti-Treaty party had was to prevent a2 
appeal to the people on the Treaty issue; because they knew 
they would be hopelessly beaten on any such appeal; and i 
attempting to compass this Mr. de Valera threw all decency, all 
caution, all honesty to the winds. . . . His was the brain Wi 
in the first days of the Treaty, before even there was a split, reminded 
everybody that there was a way, other than by the ballot bor, 
to settle any differences of opinion on the Treaty ; his the brat 
and his the voice, which encouraged and organised disorder and 
indiscipline, which prevented the issue from being decided in the 
ordinary democratic way; his the brain and his the voice ¥' 
invited his followers to wade through the blood of their co 
and of the members of the Provisional Government. 


As an uncompromising separatist Mr. O’Hegarty believes 
that Ireland is not destined to remain a permanent member 
of the British Commonwealth, and insists that if she is to pre 
serve her national individuality it must be by a policy of 
anglicisation.”” He may be right, but it is questionable if the 
present generation of Irishmen, after their experience of @ rev! 
of tribalism in practice, will be unduly eager to speed up the 
building of a purely Gaelic civilisation. 
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An Amazing Success! 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


In the New Form 
at nearly HALF the PRICE 


of the famous Cambridge Issue 


Te publication of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in the New Form at a big 
saving in price has proved an amaz- 
ing success. 

Within a very few months 20,000 sets 
were sold. This tremendous demand 
completely exhausted the first two print- 
ings. Asa result we were forced to order a 
new printing early last December, and 
the first sets have now come from our 
presses. 

43% Saving! 

To-day, therefore, we can again offer the 
large page, large type Britannica, com- 
plete and latest edition, at a saving in 
price of 43 per cent.! This will be good 
news to all who failed to order in time to 
obtain one of the sets of the last printing. 

It is news of the utmost importance to 
you and to thousands who have said, 
“Some day I will own the Encyclopedia 
Britannica” 

It means that you have the opportunity, 
if you act promptly, of obtaining this 
wonderful set of books, together with a 
handsome free bookcase, at a price so low 
that every person, no matter what his 
arcumstances, can afford it. 


Everyone can now own the 
Britannica 

It is no wonder that the Britannica in 
the New Form has made a sensation. 
here is no work of reference to compare 
With it as a source of authoritative in- 
ion—yet the Britannica in the New 
costs less than others. The un- 
precedented success of the New Form is 
~ that here at last is the ideal Britan- 


The New Form is the newest 
and latest issue 

The Britannica in the New Form is the 
newest and latest issue, containing not 
only a full and authoritative account of 
the World War and its momentous con- 
sequences, but all the latest developments 
2 Ty, art, science, invention, etc. 


It contains 49,000,000 words, 33,000 
Pages and 15,600 illustrations, as much 
ong a8 is contained in 476 ordinary 











This Beautiful Bookcase Free 


This beautiful bookcase, in solid oak, especially 
designed by Maple & Co., will be given free with 


éach set in the New Form while this offer lasts. 


Contents identical with issues 
selling for twice as much 
These are the outstanding features 
which make the New Form so popular:— 
1—The large, clear type—printed 
from the plates of the famous 
Cambridge Issue, on clear white 
opaque paper, thin but durable. 
2—Handsome appearance of the 16 
double volumes bound in green 
cloth or half morocco. 
3—Beautiful free bookcase, in solid 
oak in the Jacobean style, fitted 
with glass doors. 
4—Saving of 43% in price as com- 
pared with the celebrated Cam- 
bridge Issue. 
5—Easy-payment plan, by which 
you have a set delivered to your 
home for an initial payment of 
only £1. 
Any new printing of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is a stupendous task requiring 
months to complete. It taxes the capacity 








Do you own athree-valve wire- 
less set, a cabinet gramophone, a 
typewriter,or an electric cleaner? 
Any one of these things costs 
more than the Britannica in 
the New Form at the present 
unprecedented saving in price. 
And you can obtain this great 
set of books for a first payment 
of only £1, paying the balance 
in small monthly amounts. 











of the biggest printing and binding plants 
in the world. We have ordered a third 
printing of 10,000 sets. More than half of 
these will be required for sales abroad. 
That leaves less than 5,000 for this 
country, and this is all we can hope to 
obtain for many months to come. 


Our third printing cannot last very 
long, and it is impossible for us to 
keep pace with the demand. We 
offer you the opportunity to obtain 
your set NOW! 


Write for Free Booklet 


It tells all about the 
Britannica in the New 
Form, reproduces a 
number specimen 
pages (many in colour), 
explains the easy terms 
of payment, and tells 
how our experts made 
possible such an amaz- 
ing saving in price. 
Fifty-six pages of 
interesting reading ! 
Free on request if you 
post the coupon to-day. 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 





THe ENcycLopapia Britannica Co., Ltp. 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
Please send me, without cost or obligation. a 7 
@ copy of your s6-page book describing the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form at 
the special 43 per cent. saving, ang ful! dets Is 
of your easy plan of payment 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Scientific Method: Its Philosophy and Practice. 

Westaway. Blackie. 10s. 6d. 

Plato thought that affairs of State would never be properly 
managed until rulers turned philosophers or philosophers became 
rulers. However that may be, it would seem that the book we 
wait for on Scientific Method will not be written until once again 
a great scientist turns philosopher or a great philosopher becomes 
a scientist. Mr. Westaway’s treatise, of which this is a third 
and extended edition, makes no pretension to fill this gap ; but 
it does meet a real need. It is a book for the educationist, 
and in particular for the teacher. It will not please the philo- 
sopher, because it accepts “ scientific method ” as a datum, as 
a known circumstance of laboratory and class-room life, not for 
criticism but for acceptance, for explanation, for inculcation. 
This attitude guides, limits and inspires Mr. Westaway’s com- 
pilation, and is the major component of its value. The reader 
who looks for deeper things will be disappointed, but the student 
who wants just this—and his name is legion—will find it at its 
clearest. 

We deal first with the history of scientific method, and find 
ourselves among the philosophers. The limit within which the 
author works shows itself at once in a rather odd selection and 
treatment. Socrates, Plato and Aristotle are here, but rather 
as examples of well-meaning and primitive futility ; and suitable 
apologies are made for them. One feels that they might have 
been omitted but for a traditional instinct that the story would 
not be complete without them. Of the moderns, Descartes, 
Bacon, Locke and Hume appear as the greater luminaries, fol- 
lowed by a number of less famous expositors. Clifford comes on 
the stage, but not Leibniz ; Karl Pearson, but not Kant; Bain 
and Mill, but neither Hegel nor Bradley. There is method in 
this madness. The philosophers on the roll of honour are all 
exponents and defenders of empiricism. One seeks in vain for 
the names of those whose influence on scientific thought has been 
critical and indirect, if often more profound. The discussion 
follows the same lines. Socrates contributes one great lesson 
for the teacher, that : 

It is not what the teacher does for the pupil, but what the pupil 
does for himself, that matters. 

Descartes is an 4 priori subjectivist, teaching a method which is 
“rash, and not only impracticable but dangerous.” 

Mr. Westaway might have indicated the profounder influence 
of Descartes without much loss of the requisite superficiality. 
For example, the dualism of Mind and Matter is not without a 
bearing upon scientific method. ‘* You shall no longer,”’ said 
Descartes in effect, ‘‘ explain the rainbow as a sign from heaven 
that the earth shall not again be destroyed by a flood, nor as a 
proof of God’s existence and His consummate artistry. It must 
be exhibited as the mechanical effect of objective material 
processes.” And though this dualism cannot stand philosophical 
criticism, it is none the less the foundation-stone of the methods 
of physical science. Locke, again, is accorded the highest 
praise : 

Nothing but good can result from communion with such a mind 
as Locke’s. If the teacher desires to obtain ‘‘clear and distinct 
ideas” of the inner nature of his work, let him read Locke again 
and again. 

And why? Because his method is right; because of the sanity 
and balance of his disposition. All this follows a clear method ; 
one, doubtless, which will set philosophic teeth on edge, yet one 
which is pre-eminently suited to the purpose of the work. 

Similarly, in dealing with the Logic of Scientific Method, the 
author confines himself to what is known to the teacher of science 
as such, and will not be enticed into the Aladdin’s garden of the 
modern logician. There are abysses in the mind of the scientific 
genius which the classroom cannot fathom and could not teach. 
But a vast amount of modern scientific work is a matter of rule 
and routine. It can be taught, and Mill is still its foremost 
expositor. Mill’s logic of experimental induction rightly takes 
the central place here, and it is amply supplemented by excellent 
chapters on probability, measurement and the correction of 
error, the matter of which is largely drawn from Jevons. 

The two sections which follow are very effective and even 
fascinating. The first consists of well-selected illustrations of 
the practice of scientific research drawn from the writings of 
the great discoverers. The second provides us with examples 
of the practical methods of some successful teachers, and with 
instances of research carried out by well-trained pupils. Both 

sections are worthy of careful examination by teacher and 
student alike. There is an effort, full of suggestion, to illustrate 
the application of scientific methods in the field of historical 


By F. W. 
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and esthetic investigation ; while the two closing chapters o 
Relativity should prove a present help in time of trouble to 
lecturers who feel called upon to initiate their pupils into ¢, 
higher mysteries. 

In effect, this is a plain book for plain people, which cap be 
wholeheartedly commended to those for whom it is designed, 
There must be many teachers of science who are eager to exteng 
their knowledge and effectiveness by a study of the history ang 
theory of the methods which they employ. They will find hep 
just what they want; for the volume is quite simply a com. 
pendium of such information, and as a good compendium 
it avoids the temptation to dive very far below the surface, ang 
limits itself to what is obviously pertinent. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RUSSIA 
After Lenin. (The New Phase in Russia.) By Micuag, 
FaRBMAN. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 


What Mr. Farbman has to say about Russia is always intep. 
esting and generally important. He knows the country, and 
the men and things in it ; he has no axe to grind, red or white, 
and this book is a cool and refreshing draught after the hot 
propagandist stuff with which Bolsheviks and anti-Bolsheviks 
never tire of dosing us. Of course, the “impartial observer” 
is not infallible, and it may be that inside critics can pick hole 
in some of Mr. Farbman’s judgments, and that time will falsi 
some of his predictions. On the main points, however, we 
believe he is right ; the book, taken as a whole, is the most con. 
vincing account that we have seen of the new Russia. But 
has not Mr. Farbman thought it worthy of an index? 

After Lenin begins in fact before Lenin—with an analysis 
of the conditions that led up to, and ensured the triumph of, 
Bolshevism. The decisive factor, alike in its first successes and 
in its subsequent checks, was, as Mr. Farbman insists, the 
peasants. The townsmen, no doubt, played the more showy 
part, but it was the peasants who were the main force in the 
revolution of 1917, as they had been in that of 1905. After 
the revolution, their importance, as presently appeared, was by 
no means diminished. Lenin, though doubtless he was alive 
to that, made certain miscalculations, Mr. Farbman thinks, the 
chief of which was that he expected the differences between the 
richer and the poorer peasants to develop into an orthodox 
class war in the villages. But it did not. Nor did the peasantry 
take kindly to the efforts of the Communists to impose Socialism 
on the countryside. While the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
was directed mainly to the expropriation of capitalists and 
landlords, all was gas and gaiters. But when the peasants 
felt its pressure on themselves there was resistance, and con 
cessions had to be made. The revolution, as Mr. Farbman 
puts it, was really ended when the fundamental changes in 
property rights were accomplished, and the Bolsheviks had no 
choice but to adapt themselves to circumstances. The “ New 
Economic Policy” was essentially a measure intended to 
conciliate the peasants. Lenin himself regarded the re-estab 
lishment of free trading in corn as a defeat, but, realist as he 
was, he had no hesitation about accepting it. ; 

Mr. Farbman gives an interesting account of the long series 
of struggles in the Communist Party, which began in the early 
days of the revolution and has not yet finished. Lenin, it seems, 
provoked opposition at the outset by his advocacy of moder 
tion, and it was only the activity of the foreign interventionists 
that produced, temporarily, a united front. Of late the quarrels 
among the leading Bolsheviks have, as all the world knows, 
become more acute, and though the overthrow of Trotsky by 
the Zinovieff faction appears to mean peace, the peace may nd 
last for long. Mr. Farbman regards Zinovieff as “ pre-eminent 
a politician, a demagogue and a wire-puller.” Trotsky, with 
all his faults, is “‘ the biggest man in the Bolshevik party ”"—* 
real statesman and a first-class administrator. He may prt 
sumably be called the chief representative of the Right, though, 
as Mr. Farbman warns us, the division of the Bolshevik leaders 
into Right and Left “is purely mechanical and uncritical and 
explains very little.” Despite the dissensions, however, we 
detect no weakening of the Communists’ power. In theory, 
they have suffered a reverse in having to accept the N.EP. 
But they have been clever enough to make that reverse the 
first step to a number of practical successes. They have extt 
cated the country from the dangers of slump and famine, from 
the “scissors crisis” and the currency collapse. With the 
chervonetz established, the peasants masters of their land, the 
Trade Unions reorganised, and wages and productivity MImé 
the prospects both in town and country appear far better 
could have been hoped a year or two ago. Agriculture, which 5 
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Fonathan Cape 


Thirty Bedford Square 


Around the World 
in New York 


KONRAD BERCOVICI 
A bird’s-eye view of New York, showing how its foreign 
population lives, side by side, keeping compactly to its 
European origin, Jilustraied. 125. 6d. net. 


Memoirs of 
Stephen Burroughs 


The autobiography of a super-criminal. A frank con- 
fession of rascality, amazing deception and adventure. 
125. 6d. met. 


Bare Souls 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


Critical portraits by the author of Samuel Pepys. The 
subjects include Charles Lamb, Keats, Voltaire, Horace 
Walpole and Thomas Gray. J/iustrated. 125. 6d. net. 


Greek Athletics 


F. A. WRIGHT 
} An attempt to apply for modern use some lessons drawn 
from a study of the gymnastic training which was an 
integral part of ancient Greek life.  dustrated. 
45. 6d. net. 


The Best Short Stories 
of 1924: 1. English 


| Edited by &. j. o’BRIEN and JOHN CoURNOS. 
Uniform with The Best Short Stories of 1922 and 1923, 
both of which volumes achieved a wide circulation. 
75. 6d. net. 


Plumes 


LAURENCE STALLINGS 
A post-war novel portraying the intimate personal life of 
a returned soldier and his wife. 75. 64. met. 


| Rapture 
RICHMOND BROOKS BARRETT 
A novel in which the characters are drawn from the 


immensely wealthy leisured class of American Society. 
75. Od. net. 


Julie Cane 


HARVEY O’HIGGINS 
“There is the warmth of real life in this memorable 
book.” Times Literary Supplement. “A masterpiece.” 
Glasgow Herald. 75. 6d. net. 


Talks on Town Planning 


H. V. LANCHESTER 


A glance round the divers aspects of ‘Town Planning as 
4 remedy for the failures in our social order, 45. 6d. net, 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


‘ _“* Now widely recognised as 
the ideal edition of Shakespeare.”—The Daily News. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM 


(THE NEW SHAKESPEARE) 
Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and 
JOHN DOVER WILSON 
With a frontispiece in photogravure. Fcap 8vo. 
Cloth, 6s net. Leather, 10s 6d net 


“ The best text of the play that we know.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


A HISTORY of EARLY XVIII 
CENTURY DRAMA, 1700-1750 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Demy 8vo. 18s net 


A continuation, on similar lines, of the author’s recent 
History of Restoration Drama. As before, the volume is 
divid into three parts dealing with the Theatre, Tragedy, 
and Comedy. 


MARTIAL'S EPIGRAMS 


Translations and Imitations 
By A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., and 
H. F. TATUM, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. With a map. 7s 6d net 


A volume of poems, some translated from Martial, others 
written in imitation of him by the late Headmaster and a late 
Assistant Master of Blundell's School. 


The FINN EPISODE in 
BEOWULF 


An Essay in Interpretation 
By R. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D., D.Litt. 


Demy 8vo. 10s net 


The author shows that, by adopting a unified method of 
criticism, it is possible to solve the notorious difficulties of 
the “ Finn Episode” in the epic of Beowulf. He presents 
a_new interpretation of the text and a new reconstruction 
of the Finn Saga on which the Episode is based. 


The RELIGION of the MANICHEES 
The Donnellan Lectures for 1924 
By F. C. BURKITT, Hon. D.D. (Dubl.) 
Crown 8vo. With 3 plates. 6s net 


Professor Burkitt’s main object has been to bring the 
wonderful discoveries of original Manichee literature from 
Central Asia before a wider public. The volume includes an 
outline of the history of the sect, of the religion itself, and 
of the philosophy underlying it. 


The SOCIAL and POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS of CENTRAL 
POLYNESIA 
By ROBERT W. WILLIAMSON, Mic. 
In three volumes. With 7 maps 


Royal 8vo. 75s net 


“It is a mine of information. . . . Mr Williamson 
brings to his task the principal qualities needed.” 
The Birmingham Gazette. 


RELATIVITY and 
COMMON SENSE 
By F. M. DENTON 


Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net 


The object of this book is to explain the meaning of the 
theory of relativity—not in “ common sense” terms, since this 
is impossible, but in reasonable terms, such as may be 
followed by anyone who knows a little science and a little 
mathematics. 


FETTER LANE LONDON, E.C. 4 
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the supreme interest in Russia, will recover, Mr. Farbman 
predicts, given two developments—intensive cultivation and 
export markets for grain. And in the recovery of Russian 
agriculture, and of Russian industry, it is clear that this country 
can and ought to play a prominent part. Trade with Russia is 
not only directly important to us from an economic point of 
view, but, as Mr. Farbman points out, indirectly also from 
the point of view of high politics, in Europe and still more in 
Asia. 


LORD MORLEY AND ANOTHER 


John, Viscount Morley. By Bricapmer-Generat Joun H. 
MorGan. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Professor Morgan, imperfectly disguised under his military 
title, combines “‘ an appreciation and some reminiscences ” in a 
volume which, as the publisher’s jacket informs us, is not 
intended as an infringement of Lord Morley’s ban on the 
biographers. How much the author saw of Morley we are not 
told. But we learn he was in the habit of writing down the 
conversations while they were fresh in his memory. Hence : 


I find the lodes of ore so full of the precious metal of his mind 
that the only difficulty is to know where to stop, for the yield is 
almost inexhaustible. 

This is curious, for the critical reader will hardly resist the sus- 
picion that the difficulty was rather to know where to begin, 
for the printed record presents Morley as guilty sometimes of 
pettiness, but more often of silliness, with, however, an occa- 
sional jest at the expense of the interviewer, as when the old 
man is reported as suggesting that he might write a book about 
Burke! There is an obvious, and not seldom comic, effort 
to make the talk, especially when it rings the changes on 
impressive European names, sound like a continuation of the 
famous dialogues between M. and Mr. G. in the last volume of 
the Life of Gladstone. Lord Morley’s wit, we are assured, would 
flash out like a bright blade. That happens to be true, but no 
one could guess it from the specimens given here. Brigadier- 
General Morgan reports himself as saying “God knows” in 
reply to a kindly question. ‘* Quick as light came the comment, 
* Ah, you are a theist, I perceive’”’’! The reader of these pages 
will need to remind himself constantly that many good judges 
besides Mrs. Asquith have put Morley among the finest talkers 
of his time. 

The book is written largely in clichés and outworn quotations. 
It is absurd to speak of Morley’s life as “* gregarious,” and of his 
loaded style as an example of “literary asceticism.” The 
statement that the disasters of the Mesopotamia expedition were 
a result of Morley’s policy of “‘ keeping the Viceroy in leading- 
strings ” is demonstrably wrong. It is nonsense to say that in 
1914 “* we were all acclaiming Russia as a new and mighty star 
in the firmament of Liberal powers,’ and equal nonsense to 
say that in 1919 we all saluted the Treaty as if it were a new 
edition of Kant on Perpetual Peace. If Brigadier-General 
Morgan was given to saying this kind of thing, no one need be 
surprised that he contrived to get so little out of his eminent 
acquaintance. His single reference to the relations between 
Morley and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is gravely misleading. 
Everyone who knows the facts about Morley’s friendships 
during the last ten years of his life is aware, not only that Mr. 
MacDonald held a high place in his esteem, but also that no 
public man in London was a more regular and welcome visitor 
at Flowermead. The author’s carelessness comes out in his 
misspelling of George Sand, Clemenceau, Frederic Harrison, 
Sibyl. He should not need to be told that National Education 
was not Morley’s first book. He should know better than to 
call Mr. J. A. Spender the Nestor of Liberal journalism. But 
let us not omit to thank him for one inimitable picture. He 
recalls a “*‘ memorable day ” at the Privy Council Office in 1912, 
when Morley was about to face the terrific ordeal of a rectoriai 
address in Manchester. ‘ He held my hand long as we parted, 
and, as I turned away, whispered, ‘Pray for me.’” The 
Brigadier cannot hope to interest Max in his experiences ;_ but 
if he could, what a subject for a cartoon ! 


HOW NOT TO DO IT 


Asmodeus; or, the Devil on Two Sticks. 
Sacre. Hutchinson. 24s. 

This very expensive reprint of Joseph Thomas’s translation 
of Le Diable Boiteux is a queer thing. It consists of a preface 
written in 1841, in which the translator explained that he had 
not been able to procure a copy of either the first or the second 
edition of the book he was translating. Then comes a Notice of 


By AtaIn René LE 





a 


Le Sage, by Jules Janin, written a little earlier as an in 
tion to the French edition, with Tony Johannot’s illustra 
And then there is the text differing not only in detail, byt in the 
actual stories told as well as in the arrangement of them, 
the early editions the translator so unfortunately could not 
And not only has there been no attempt to re-edit the book, but 
there is not even a note to show where these differences 

or to raise any suspicion in the mind of the reader that what heis 
reading is different from what Le Sage originally wrote, 

And Jules Janin’s very out-of-date “puff” of Le Sage jg 
almost as absurd as the text. ‘“‘I shall at once place Le 
by the side of Moliére,” he begins ; “he is a comic poet in aj 
the acceptation of that great word—Comedy.” And as by 
begins so he continues. To read him one would believe that J, 
Sage was the greatest playwright and novelist of the eigh 
century—even more, one of the masters of world literature. 

Now, we behold René Le Sage, to whom nothing opposes (so the 
translation runs); he has divined his true vocation, which is 
comedy; he understands what may be made of the human race, 
and by what light threads are suspended the human heart. Theg 
threads of gold, of silver, or of brass, he holds them at this moment 

in his hand... . 


And so it goes on and on for pages of rhetoric, until one fo; 
that Le Sage was a very competent and delightful storyteller, 
who wrote the most readable French, who was full of invention, 
and almost a little master of realistic detail, but who knew and 
cared as much about the human heart as Picaresque novelists 
usually do, and that in a century when Richardson, Marivaux, 
Prevost, Diderot were all awake to the new possibilities of the 
novel. The author of Gil Blas and Turcaret is in many waysa 
great man, and the latter is undoubtedly a great comedy, but 
Jules Janin seems to have succeeded in praising him for qualities 
he never even wished to possess. 

The book is illustrated with eight coloured and sixteen black- 
and-white illustrations by Miss Kitty Shannon. They, no 
doubt, account for the price of the book. Perhaps they ar 
“bold,” for the ladies in them seem very undressed. They 
certainly are not pleasing. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Treatise on International Law. By Witiiam Epwarp HAtt, MA. 
8th Edition. Edited by A. Prarce Hicorns, C.B.E., K.C, 
LL.D., Whewell Professor of International Law in the University 
of Cambridge. Clarendon Press. 36s. 


Every lawyer will welcome a new edition of this masterly book, 
revised, as was the previous edition in 1917, by Professor Pearce 
Higgins. Of Hall himself there is no need to say any more than 
his editor says in the Preface: “It is because Mr. Hall went below 
the surface of positive rules, and examined and criticised the prin- 
ciples on which they purported to be based, that his work remains 
of such permanent value to students of International Law.” But 
Professor Pearce Higgins bimself is entitled to the largest measure 
of praise for the skill with which he has done his part. Nearly a 
hundred pages have been added to bring the book up to date, and 
amongst the new matters included are various aspects of the League 
of Nations, the mandatory system, the Permanent Court of Inter 
national Justice, the protection of minorities, the Treaty of Lausanne 
and the new regime of the Dardanelles, the abolition of the capitula- 
tions in Turkey, the position of Egypt and of the British self-governing 
Dominions. And special attention may be called to the important 
and difficult questions raised under the heading of Neutrality, which 
Professor Pearce Higgins considers at some length. 


Austria in Dissolution. By SrerHan, Count BuRIAN. Translated 


by Brian Lunn. Benn. 25s. 

It is not easy, in 1925, to find much interest or pleasure in reading 
reminiscences of the Great War, and we imagine that few people 
save reviewers, and pamphleteers in search of debating points, aly 
longer do so. But the fact remains that the memoirs of a man like 
Count Burian are of real historical importance, and will necessarily 
be read by any future historian who may attempt to give an accurate 
and comprehensive picture of the tragedy and the heroism and the 
devastating stupidities of 1914-18. For Count Burian was the Foreig 
Minister of the Dual Monarchy during the greater part of the Wat, 
and was responsible for all the abortive peace moves that were made 
from Vienna up to the day of the unconditional surrender. He 
has, in particular, a very interesting story to tell of the internal 
struggle which took place about Germany’s “ unlimited ” submarine 
campaign, for he was himself the mouthpiece of the Austrian opposition 
to that policy, resigning office when opposition became ——e 
only, however, to be recalled a few months later, after the eee 
States, as he had foreseen, had thrown in its weight against the Cent 
Empires. But that catastrophe, after all, was not difficult to — 
it was a certainty to which only men as desperate and half-demen' 
as the then military rulers of Germany could be blind; and 
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MR. LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S 


TRIMBLERIGG 


Second Impression 
Qs. net 
a 
THE NEW STATESMAN says : 


‘Mr. Trimblerigg is a character subtly drawn. 
We like him a little even at his worst ; we are 
dazzled by his swift leaps from point to point 
of vantage, halt-hypnotised by his own self- 
delusion. Unkind critics, abetted by Mr. 
Edmund X. Kapp, who illustrates the book, 
have likened him to a certain statesman, whose 
actions some of the episodes are definitely meant 





to recall. It is so—and it is not, We get the 
piquancy of the likeness without accepting the 
identification as a whole. But without this 
the book would lose little. It is fine satire 
in a time when even blunt satire is rare. 
Mr. Housman has done nothing better.’ 


a 
Jonathan (Cape, Thirty Bedford Square. 
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ARTHUR HOWDEN SMITH’S New Novel 
PORTO BELLO GOLD 7/6 net 


is the first great success of the New Year. 3rd Edition now 
teady. How the treasure was hidden on Stevenson’s “ Treasure 
Island” and “Dead Man’s Chest.” 


“Admirers of Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure Island’ will find much to delight 
them .. . he has added characters of his own qualified to rank 
with the originals.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“To bring Long John Silver, Billy Bones, Black Dog, Pew and the 

test of the pirate crew from ‘ Treasure Island’ on to the stage for a 

to that matchless romance is probably as great a piece of 

audacity as can easily be imagined. It is a venture, however, 

Mr. Howden Smith has carried through with a remarkable 
measure of success.”—The Scotsman. 


THE MOST FAMOUS BEAUTY OF 
CHINA. The Story of YANG KUEI FEI 


By Mrs. WU LIEN TEH. Illustrated. 8/6 net. The 
story of a great lover, a Chinese Cleopatra. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE AND HER COURT. 


12/6 net 
By ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE. Translated by 
Capt. N. Freminc. The Renaissance in Italy—The Golden 
Age; its romance and cruelty, its pomp and misery, its 
masterpieces of art and its secret crimes. 


ELEONORA DUSE PLAYS 12/6 net 


Edited by Otiver M. Sayter. Preface by GRAHAM 
SUTTON. Plays made famous by the wonderful DUSE. 


THY WILL BE DONE By Gatvarati-Scorti 

GHOSTS By Henrik Ipsen 

THE LADY FROM THE SEA By Henrik IBSEN 

THE CLOSED DOOR By Marco Praca 

THE DEAD CITY By Gasriete D’ANNUNZIO 
Each of the above plays, bound separately, 3/6 each. 





Send a postcard for a free copy of Brentano’s “ Book Chat.” Ali 
about books and authors. 


BRENTANO’S, 2 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, W.C. 2 





J.M.Dent 


& SONS LTD. | 


The Hall Marks 
on Gold & Silver Articles 


By D. T. W. A handy, reliable, and comprehensive 
work of reference for dealers and others interested in 
gold and silver plate. Fully illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. Prospectus post free. 





Letters from W.H.Hudson 


to Edward Garnett- 


Reveal Hudson as a critic, illustrate his wide literary 
outlook, and convey most characteristic glimpses of 
himself and of his astonishing vitality during 
the last twenty years of his life. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 
q A W.H. HUDSON ANTHOLOGY. Chosen by 
Edward Garnett. Large Crown 8vo. 7/6 met. 
q W.H. HUDSON POPULAR 6/- EDITION. 12 
volumes. Prospectus Post Free. 


The New Decaloque 


of Science 


By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM. AA brilliant 
book dealing with a vital issue—the social use and 
moral control of the new discoveries of Science in the 
fields of biology, psychology, and anthropology. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. Prospectus Post Free. 


State Services 


By GEORGE RADFORD. Important national 
resent-day problems, such as the Railways, Mines, 
anks, etc., are discussed in this interesting book, and 

the urgent question of Home Production as a solution 
to the Nation’s Food Problems has been dealt with 

in considerable detail. Medium 8vo. 7/6 net. 


They make a Desert- 


By FRANCESCO NITTI, ex-Premier of Italy. 
Translated by F. BRITTAIN. The disillusionment 
which regularly sets in after a great military victory 
is now common to the peoples who took part in the 
Great War. No writer has striven more vigorously 
and persistently to Hasten this sad but salutary pro- 
cess than Signor Nitti.".—Manchester Guardian. 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. Prospectus Post Free. 


Second Edition 





The Diary of Samuel Pepys 


The Times Literary Supplement: “ A handy thin paper 
edition in two volumes. To convenience beauty is 
added by thirty-four drawings in crayon and pen and 
ink by MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER. . . . In 
addition to these charming sketches, which are full of 
the atmosphere of the Diary, there are a number of 
photogravure portraits... .” Jilustrated Prospec- 
tus Post Free. 2 vols. Large Cr. 8vo. 15/- net. 


Caucasian Folk Tales 


Translated from the German of ADOLPH DIRR by 
LUCY MENZIES. Fairy Tales, Heroic Sagas, Fables, 
and National Romances gathered from the country 
people of the Caucasus. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


Pen and Ink 


By GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. A book of practical 
talks on the writing of English Prose, with numerous 
examples of styles and an admirable series of Short 
Studies of Modern English Authors. 
Crown 8vo. 2/6 net. 


Spring List Lost Free 





11 Chandos Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Burian’s memoirs do not suggest that he is a forceful or far-sighted or, 
indeed, very intelligent statesman. Rather does he appear, from his 
pages, as that very type of well-meaning pre-war diplomatist which, 
hating war, yet made war inevitable, by its inability to see beyond its 
nose or to understand the forces with which it was playing. 


Sidelights on the Crisis in India: Letters by H. Harcourt, I.C.S., and 
an Indian. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Harcourt, late of the Indian Civil Service, might easily have 
found a more accurate descriptive word than the overworked, and 
generally meaningless, sidelights, for these letters. They are addressed 
to an unnamed Indian, who, in his replies, comments politely upon 
the ex-official’s observations and corrects him now and again with 
emphasis. Mr. Harcourt writes with curious solemnity, telling his 
Indian friend many things that he must know better than an English- 
man can know them: for example, the law courts, religion, the position 
of women, the family system. His moral judgments at times are 
childlike in the extreme, as when he remarks: “‘ There is the English 
lady in India who puts up her not-at-home box and sits at home 
lamenting the deceitfulness of Indian servants!” Mr. Harcourt 
describes himself as a man of leisure. A little of it should have 
been expended upon the correction of the proofs. There can be no 
excuse for allowing the printers to make a hash of such simple terms 
as Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj. Nor should Margaret Noble 
(Sister Nivedita), after Mrs. Besant the best known of the English- 
women who have identified themselves with the Indian cause, be 
called an American. 


When Mr. Pickwick went Fishing. By Samurt W. Lambert. With 
eleven illustrations by Rosert Szeymour. New York: Brick 
Row Bookshop. $2.50. 

Seymour, the first illustrato: of Pickwick, committed suicide before 
the second number came out. Later, his family had a dispute with 
Dickens about his part in that work. Here Mr. Lambert takes 
Seymour’s side, pointing out that he had produced a figure strikingly 
like Mr. Pickwick for several plates, including two of fishing, before 
Pickwick came out. The front cover of the well-known parts drawn 
by Seymour shows Mr. Pickwick as angling in a punt, though no 
such incident occuis in the book. Dickens in 1847 credited Seymour 
with the “happy portrait’ of Mr. Pickwick, which has been the 
model for all subsequent illustrators. Later his publisher, Chapman, 
claimed that a beau he knew was the original of the picture, and 
this view, cutting out the claim of Seymour, was adopted by Dickens 
and Forster. Dickens was vain, and as time went on, emphasised 
his own originality. Mr. Lambert overstates his case. 


The Himalayas in Indian Art. By E. B. Havetr. Murray. 12s. 


By means of two or three pioneer books, Mr. Havell has done 
more than any living man to make the art of India known in the 
West. He ventures the astonishing, but certainly not inaccurate, 
statement that hardly fifteen years have passed since the subject 
began to emerge from the category of ethnology and to be taken 
seriously as aesthetics. His present theme is the influence upon 
Indian temple design and sculpture of the idea of Kailasa, the abode 
of snow, the centre of the world lotus, the home of the supreme 
deities. He traces it in the rock temples of Elephanta and Ellora, 
in the temples of the plains, in the Indo-Greek sculptures of Gandhara 
and elsewhere. And if the English reader should feel that there 
is more than a touch of fancy in the interpretation, any critic who 
has followed Mr. Havell’s work since he started, a quarter of a 
century ago, upon the righteous job of driving South Kensington 
out of the Indian schools of art, will remark that there is no need 
to worry. A little speculative fancy does no harm, when it is allied 
with knowledge and pious study. Here, as in his other books, Mr. 
Havell defends his well-known thesis that design is still a living 
tradition in India, and that the Indian master-builder of to-day can 
produce a fine structure without the architect’s aid. He quotes 
the architects of New Delhi in support of his contention, and proves 
it by some telling photographs. The illustrations throughout are 
excellently chosen. 


The Politics of Oil: Labour Research Department Studies in Labour 
and Capital. No. VII. By R. Pace Arnot. Labour Publishing 
Co. 2s. 6d. cloth, 1s. paper. 

Oil is so definitely a political question, cropping up again and 
again in international affairs, that it is very necessary to have an 
up-to-date knowledge of the facts about it. Though there have 
been several ‘oil’? books during the past few years, they are all 
out of date already. Moreover, most of them have been written 
in order to further some special oil interest—Standard or Royal 
Dutch-Shell, or the claims of France to a place in the oilfields. 
Mr. Arnot is a little too much at pains in this book to rub in his 
revolutionary Socialist morals; but he has the merit of disliking 
equally all the rival groups. He has, moreover, selected his facts 
with skill and judgment, and backed them up with good evidence. 
An appendix gives a useful account of the Teapot Dome scandal, 
and the whole treatment, which is fuller for the Royal Dutch-Shell 
than for the other combines, is thoroughly up-to-date. Altogether 
a very useful little book. 
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THE CITY 


ERMAN industry appears to be financing itself consi 

in America, for some of the financial houses in 

have received cablegrams from New York this weg 
offering them participations in two big loans placed there by the 
two great German electricity companies, the Allgemeine Bj, 
tricitaets-Gesellschaft, and the Siemens-Schuckert concen, 
The first-named company is issuing $10,000,000 of 7 per cent. 
Gold Bonds, repayable January 15th, 1945, at 105. The Price 
of issue was 93}, so that this money will cost the company 72 per 
cent. perannum. That the company needs cash is evident from 
the fact that its balance sheet shows cash resources of 
£100,000, which is not much for an undertaking with assets of 
£14,000,000. It employs over 50,000 people, and 32 per cent 
of its business is done outside Germany. As to Siemens-Sch 
the amount is not mentioned in the cablegrams I have seen, byt 
is partly in the form of 7 per cent. Three-Year Notes, issued g 
99, and Ten-Year Notes issued at 96}. A feature of these Note 
is that they are collaterally secured by commodities and finished 
products, to be maintained to the value of one-and-two-thinj 
times the amount of the issue. 

* * . 

That collateral security in the shape of produce should bk 
deposited in connection with foreign loans is not an entirely ney 
thing, for a year or two ago the Brazilian Government did that 
with its Coffee Loan ; the deposit (presumably abroad) of mam. 
factured articles as collateral security for an officially quoted loan 
is an innovation. Other German industrial undertakings have 
been offering 10 and even 12 per cent. for financial accommods- 
tion, and I asked the head of a big German undertaking whom] 
met last week, if the industry of that country could afford to 
pay these high rates of interest. He shrugged his shoulders, and 
said they were compelled to, or would have to go under. He 
added that the undertaking of which he was managing director 
employed 3,600 people, and what the whole of them could put 
aside, after meeting the bare necessities of life, would not suffice 
to keep him alone. There can be no doubt that the scarcity of 
capital and the high interest rates are crippling German industry, 
and it is only pulling wool over our eyes to believe that the Dawes 
Scheme can work for any length of time. Europe is certainly 
rapidly becoming pledged—in a pawnbroker sense—to America, 
which could easily afford to bolster up the pound, although that 
would, of course, increase our dependence upon that country’s 
financiers. 


* * * 

It is of no use deceiving ourselves. New York has become the CC 
world’s financial centre, and is rich enough to continue to occupy 
that position, even though, from lack of experience, some of the 
loans floated there have not been wisely granted. As I have 
indicated before in these notes, the danger is that one of these By 
days the American investor will take fright at something that ii 
happens in Europe, will ask himself why on earth he was foolish 
enough to depart from his favourite investments of the type of 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., and will attempt 
to sell his foreign loans in a panic. Even in that case, the Haw 








country is rich enough to stand any losses of this nature. Accord- Chapter 
ing to the most recent reports it is estimated that steel production a. % 
should soon reach levels not far from 100 per cent. capacity ; that 
copper consumption of the world in the current year will reach pau 
a total 12} per cent. or more above the best record of the wat _ 
period ; that oil consumption in the United States for 1925 wil aia 
be 15 per cent. greater than in 1924; and that railway af a 
loadings for the first quarter of the year will establish another new ” r. 
high record. Oil shares are following the course predicted iD a 
these notes a fortnight ago, and are rising daily in New York, nae 
which is a hopeful augury to holders of high-class oil shares 00 unobtain 
this side. ean 
% * * ‘ Tee , 
There is not much to report of home markets, business being oppositic 
quieter than has been the case for several weeks. There seems, The & 
however, to be plenty of money about, there being little difficulty = 


in placing sound preference shares, which adjective, however, Is 
not applicable to one or two recent issues. The rubber situation 
is extremely interesting, for upon the price of the commodity this 
week depends the extent to which production will be in¢ 
during the next three months. If the average price during the 
quarter works out at 1s. 6d., according to the restriction scheme, 
10 per cent. more rubber will be released. If, however, the 
average price for the quarter does not reach 1s. 6d. (and it 8 
touch and go) the reduction in the restriction will be only 5 pP& 
cent., and the manufacturers will have to pay more for thet 
rubber, for stocks have now been reduced to a point that § 
almost dangerous. A. Emi Davies. 
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THE Lotus Veldtschoen Shoes will 
carry you through rain, through 
thaw, through wet long grass, 
through peat bogs and over the 
stepping stones of running streams, 
.and will land you home at the end 
of the day with dry socks and 
happy feet. 
Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 











By Appointment. 


The Pre-Eminent Cider 


Compare Bulmer’s Champagne Cider 
with the best Champagne. Note the 
close resemblance in sparkle, in effer- 
vescence, in bouquet, in flavour. Both 
are made by the same process; both 
are pre-eminent in their class. But 
when it comes to price, the difference 
is marked. Bulmer’s Cider, by com- 
parison, costs little. Moreover, its 
acidity is lower than that of sparkling 
wine, and for this reason doctors 
recommend Bulmer’s Champagne 
Cider to gouty or rheumatic patients. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Lid., 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


Provincial Agents on application. 
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NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 
Price 12/6 net. Post free, 13/3. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 


ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Fellow of University College, London. 
2oth. THOUSAND, 
Author’s Preface. CONTENTS. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. Jane 
Hawthorne, and “ Obscurus.” 
. The Problem To-day. 
q Th 4 , D 4s A, + Gatieclanr? 
- Indications for Cont tion. 


Vv. Contraceptives in Use, ied. 
- Contraceptives in Use, Described and 
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Cases. 
Objections to Contraception answered. 
IX. Early History of Family Limitation. 
x. tion in the Nineteenth Century. 
in the Twentieth Century. 
tion and the Law in England, France and America. 
ledical Schools. 
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; of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
The Woman’s Leader says : be Will meet a demand of which many people 


The Nation says:“ Of a high order of merit. . . . Will meet with 
°pposition only from those who desire to suppress the facts.” 


The Medical Review says: “ Should be read by all interested in racial 


ccsteel 1. oe a Se oe ws» very o>) = 
* + com ment... ¢ princi jue the 
volume ties’ in @ careful and exhaustive discussion of the methods and 
< contencepticn. . « Dr. Stopes’ experi is so ex a a 
must necessarily carry weight . . . some such book as 
had to be written, and this le very well written.” 
Sit Wixuiam Bayuiss says: “It cannot fail to be of real service.” 
we ROLLESTON says: “I predict a great success for the work, and I 
elie my thanks to the author for her pioneer work in preventive 
This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and note- 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 
JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
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83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
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THE MONTHLY SUMMARY 


Annual Subscription, —4 post free). Single numbers, 
. net. 

A record of all proceedings of League meetings and an 

account of League activities essential to all who are 


THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


Annual Subscription, £2 10s. Od. The prices of the 
separate numbers vary according to size. 
Contains the complete minutes of the sessions of the 
Council of the League of Nations, the text of the 
Reports and Resolutions adopted by the Council, as 
al @ the princi official documents received or 
despatched by the retariat of the League. 
Send for Catalogue 
CONSTABLE & COMPANY LIMITED 
10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 


: interested in League work. 



































AN IMPORTANT BOOK on IMPERIAL POLICY IN AFRICA 








KENYA 


By NORMAN LEYS, M.B., D.P.H. (“ Fulani bin Fulani”). 
With an Introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
15s. 


“This is a book which no student of Imperial affairs can afford to ignore. 
It presents in an extraordinarily vivid and definite form that new set of 
problems which is coming up for settlement all over the Empire in the 
post-war world...Moreover, Dr. Leys is an exceptionally good witness. For 
16 years he was a doctor in Kenya. He evidently mixed with all classes 
of its inhabitants and profited by his opportunities, He is, too, an original 
thinker, «ho has pondered deeply over the social, economic, and political 
problems which surrounded him.” Times Literary Supplement. 


THE HOGARTH PRESS, 52 Tavistock Square, W.C. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
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BANK OF LIVERPOOL 


éf MARTINS LIMITE) 





IMPORTANT BUILDING PROGRAMME 





MR. GLAZEBROOK ON TRADE PROSPECTS 


The Ninety-fourth Annual Meeting of Shareholders of the Bank 
of Liverpool and Martins Limited was held at Liverpool on Tuesday 
last. 

Mr. W. R. Glazebrook, the Chairman, presided over a large attend- 

” ance. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts 
for the year 1924, referred to the death, in October last, of Sir James 
Hope Simpson, who (after his retirement from the post of General 
Manager in 1923) had continued to serve the Bank as a Director. 
Sir James was not only a great Banker who was recognised at home 
and abroad as an authority on finance, but he was also endowed with 
a keen sense of public duty, and in a variety of ways rendered services 
of civic and national importance. The Directors also greatly 
regretted the loss of Mr. Benjamin Noble, a Director on the North- 
Eastern District Board, who died in September last at an advanced 
age. 

° PROFITS AND THEIR DISPOSAL. 

The Accounts showed that the profits for the past year, after 
making all necessary provisions, amounted to £530,442, compared 
with £486,965 in the previous year. This sum, together with the 
balance brought forward from the last balance sheet. gave a dis- 
posable balance of £667,684, which had been allocated as follows :— 
£100,000 to Reserve Fund, {50,000 to Premises Account, £375,822 to 
payment of Dividends, leaving {141,862 to carry forward to next 
Account. Besides the sum of {50,000 allocated to Bank Premises 
Account, a further amount of {250,000 had been transferred to that 
account from Investment Reserve Account, this being in view of the 
important building programme in contemplation, which included 
the erection of a new Head Office Building on the magnificent island 
site in Water Street, Liverpool, recently acquired. It was proposed 
to erect a building which would be worthy of the Bank and of the 
City. 

NEw BRANCHES. 

During the past year 11 new branches and sub-branches had been 
opened in different parts of the country, and arrangements were in 
progress for the opening of other branches, notably at Southampton 
and Bournemouth, where they hoped to open next month. 

The balance-sheet showed a decrease of {3,247,000 in current, 
deposit, and other accounts when compared with the figures of last 
year. This had been caused chiefly by reduction in credit balances 
of customers who required the money in connection with their busi- 
nesses. Cash in hand and at the Bank of England was slightly less 
than last year, but represented about the same percentage of the 
liabilities. Investments were about {600,000 less, owing to sales 
during the year. The other items in the balance-sheet showed no 
material change. 

With regard to bank premises account, the Chairman said he ought 
to explain that the balance of this account was largely augmented 
during the year by payments in respect of the purchase of African 
House and Brown's Buildings, and other properties acquired for new 
branches. The large transfers made from profits and from invest- 
ment reserve account at the close of the year substantially reduced 
the amount, and brought the balance down to about the same figure 
as last year. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES AND THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Foreign Exchanges in 1924 were less erratic in their movements 
than in 1923, but the continued depreciation of certain Continental 
currencies had made it difficult for manufacturers in this country 
to place their goods, while in some instances it had enabled foreign 
competitors to undercut them in the home market. The most 
gratifying feature had been the continued and substantial appre- 
ciation in the value of Sterling in New York. The near approach 
to parity had caused talk of an early return to a free gold market 


in this country. There could be no question as to the ady 

to be derived from the re-establishment of the gold standard, } 
was essential, however, that its restoration should be on a sound anj 
enduring basis. The economic position would not in itself sufiq 
to keep the Exchange near parity, and until hard facts, apart fron 
sentiment, justified the change, it would be premature and unyis 
to take a step which might have embarrassing results. The lap 
amount to be provided annually by this country for debt repayment 
to the United States was an enormous weight on the Exchange. 
Also there were large American balances employed on this side whic 
might be recalled at any time. They could, however, rest assured 
that the able financial advisers of the Government would not recon. 
mend the removal of the embargo on the export of gold until they 
were confident that this could be done with safety. 


COTTON AND TEXTILE TRADES. 


Reviewing conditions in 1924 and dealing first with the cotton 
trade, the Chairman remarked that after almost four years of unpre. 
cedented depression the cotton spinning and manufacturing industries 
had, during the past few months, shown definite sign of improvement, 
In the last quarter of the year spinners of American cotton generally 
were able not only to sell their yarns at a profit but to increase thei 
hours of working without loss of margin. Manufacturers of chott, 
especially staple lines, had not had a satisfactory year, and may 
concerns were for a time entirely closed down. By the end of the 
year, however, matters considerably improved, and many more loom 
were now running than was the case a year ago. With a plentitul cw 
of raw material assured and generally improved stability in th 
Exchanges, it would seem that the trade, as a whole, entered upon tk 
New Year with prospects much brighter than appeared probable a 
possible twelve months ago. 

In the Wool textile industry the chief feature had been the marked 
advance in the value of raw material, due rather to the shortage o 
supplies than to increased consumption demands. Spinners had nt 
been fully employed during the year, and their margins were now «tt 
very fine. Increased Continental competition, the constant ris it 
the price of raw material, and high production costs were facto 
bound to have a deterrent influence on trade. The outlook was ther 
fore uncertain. 

SHIPPING PROSPECTS BETTER. 


The condition of shipping was still far from satisfactory, but th 
large amount of obsolete tonnage broken up during the last twelve 
months had materially assisted in relieving the position. It shouldale 
be remembered that this industry was usually the last to feel the ful 
benefit of a revival in trade. The amount of tonnage laid up # 
British ports was now only about half the amount lying idle at the 
beginning of 1924, and the tonnage under construction in Gre 
Britain and Ireland at the end of December was less than twelve 
months ago. The fact that shipbuilding prices showed an upward 
tendency was a circumstance which had induced some shipowners 
place orders in anticipation of future requirements. On the whok 
the prospects were in favour of a slow improvement during the 
present year. 

Coal, TRADE OUTLOOK SERIOUS. 


When reviewing trade conditions twelve months ago, the Chairmat 
continued, he had referred to the coal trade as one of the bright spo 
Since then the situation had completely changed. The settlemes! 
in the Ruhr and the increased production of coal in France had pf 
duced an increasingly keen competition in markets where our trade 
was formerly almost unchallenged. All through the last twelve 
months the home demand for fuel had been at a low ebb as 4 result o 
so many Iron and Steel works and shipyards being idle. If the presest 
high cost of living continued it was improbable that any decreast 
cost of production could be obtained through wages, and on the other 
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hand large consumers could not pay more for their coal. In addition, 
the export trade was likely to continue to suffer, owing to the longer 
hours worked by foreign miners and their greater production per 
shift. The outlook was thus serious. The close dependence on the 
coal trade of the iron and steel trade, the shipbuilding trade, and, 
indeed, every trade in the country made it of paramount importance 
that some means should be found which, while equitable alike to coal 
owners and miners, would secure adequate and continuous output of 
coal at a price which our home industries could afford to pay, and 
which would enable us to compete in foreign markets. 


IRON, STEEL, AND AGRICULTURE. 


The iron and steel industries had been working under great diffi- 
culties. High costs had almost put our manufacturers out of the 
market, but at the moment there was a slight turn for the better and 
more confidence was being felt as to the future. 

Agriculture had remained unsatisfactory, many farmers finding 
difficulty in meeting expenses. The Government were considering 
schemes to assist agriculture, and it was to be hoped that some 
effective measure of relief would be introduced which would supple- 
ment the assistance given by Banks, and, by enabling farmers to 
cultivate their farms adequately, have the effect of checking the 
laying down of arable land to grass, a process which in view of the 
country’s dependence upon imported cereals, was of serious moment 
to the community. 


GREATER CONFIDENCE IN MOST QUARTERS. 


The Chairman continued: Speaking generally, Trade conditions 
during 1924 were disappointing, but in the last few months of the 
year a welcome improvement occurred, and we [now find in most 
quarters a feeling of greater confidence. That this is not entirely 
due to sentiment is shown by the Board of Trade Returns, by the 
largely increased amounts passing through the London and Pro- 
yincial Bankers’ Clearing Houses, and, in our own Institution, by the 
increasing turnover on Customers’ accounts disclosed by the Weekly 
Returns from our various Districts. It must, however, be borne in 
mind when considering the London Clearing House figures that the 
more frequent turning over of money in the Short Loan Market and 
investment transactions have largely contributed to the increase. 

The question of costs is still most serious, and manufacturers and 
traders alike are crippled by the heavy toll demanded by the Govern- 
ment. A reduction of Income Tax would undoubtedly stimulate 
trade. 

The problem of unemployment is also grave, but I am hopeful that 
its pressing nature will be relieved to some extent by a real trade 
improvement, of which, as I have already remarked, there are 
encouraging signs. 


OUTLOOK GENERALLY BETTER. 


Last year the uncertain outlook at home and abroad and the 
chaotic condition of Foreign Exchanges made me hesitate to attempt 
to forecast the prospects of trade for 1924. Since then a great move- 
ment has been made towards the removal of the obstacles which, 
since the War, have blocked the way to a return to stability and to 
normal conditions of international trade. The Dawes Plan has been 
formulated and presents a possible solution of some of the worst of 
Europe's difficulties. The scheme has already accomplished much 
and paved the way for the stabilisation of German Currency and the 
settlement of the reparation question. The example set by Austria 
in its earnest endeavour to balance its Budget has been followed by 
other countries which have realised the destructive consequences of 
inflation and the importance of returning to sound principles of 
finance. The credit of our own country has further advanced in the 
tyes of other nations, and our Pound has practically regained the 
Proud position it occupied before the War. With such evidence of 
improved conditions I feel some confidence in expressing the view 
that we are at last emerging from the uncertainty and depression of 
the last few years, and that, given freedom from industrial struggles 
and strikes, a steady improvement in trade may be looked for. There 
are, however, essential conditions—fortunately within our own control 
which must be observed if we are fully to re-establish our pre-War 
Position and regain our foreign trade, which is the life-blood of the 
nation. Of these the chief are hard work and economy, and an 
earnest endeavour on the part both of employer and employed to 
bring down the cost price of the goods they manufacture to a level 
Which will enable them to compete in foreign markets with similar 
geods manufactured abroad. There must be co-operation and a 
combined effort to obtain the maximum output at the minimum cost, 
and at the same time to manufacture goods which will justify the 
World-wide reputation this country enjoys for reliable and high-class 
workmanship. 


In conclusion, the Chairman thanked the management and staff 
for their efficient services during the past twelve months, and expressed 
the hope that the present year would show increased activity in all 
departments of trade, and be a prosperous one for the Country and for 


the Bank. (Applause.) 

Mr. R. M. HOLLAND-MarTIN, one of the Deputy Chairmen, seconded 
the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. E. C. Turn, seconded by Mr. J. E. GorDOoN, 
Sir Frederick W. Chance, K.B.E., D.L., Mr. Edward Paul, Mr. W. 
Peart Robinson, and Mr. Isaac H. Storey, who retired by rotation, 
were re-appointed Directors ot the Bank, and the appointment of 
Mr. E. B. Orme as a Director was confirmed. 

On the motion of Col. R. MontcomERY, seconded by Mr. SAMUEL 
WHITE, Messrs. Harmood Banner & Son, of Liverpool, Messrs. Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., of London, and Messrs. Thomas Bowden, 
Sons and Nephew, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Chartered Accountants, 
were re-appointed Auditors. 

Mr. Hucu Lewis, proposing a vote of thanks to the Directors, the 
Committee of Management, and to the General Manager and other 
Officers of the Bank for their valuable services during the year, said 
post-War conditions had cast heavy responsibilities on those connected 
with the management of great financial institutions such as the Bank 
of Liverpool & Martins, especially as regards policy, on which so much 
depended. It was, therefore, a matter ot profound satisfaction that 
the traditions of this famous Bank were in such safe hands. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. R. T. CUNNINGHAM having seconded, the motion was cordially 
approved. 

Mr. T. FISHER CALDWELL (General Manager), in response, assured 
the shareholders that their expression of confidence was greatly 
appreciated. So far as the Directors were concerned, and particularly 
the Committee of Management, he would like to join in the thanks to 
them for their constant and careful attention to the affairs of the 
Bank. He could not speak too highly of the able support of his 
colleagues, the Assistant General Manager (Mr. A. F. Shawyer), the 
Chief Officers, District Managers and Branch Managers, the result of 
whose efforts, together with those of their Staffs, was reflected in the 
Balance Sheet. 

A cordial vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. REX COHEN, was extended 
to the Chairman, whose reply brought the Meeting to a close. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





The Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 4, 
on Tuesday, the 27th day of January, 1925. 

The Chairman (The Right Hon. R. McKenna), who presided, said :— 
During the year that has just elapsed Europe has made a remarkable 
approach to stable conditions of money. After almost unparalleled 
inflationary excesses a painful struggle is being made towards balanced 
budgets, national solvency, and a sound monetary basis. In England 
inflation was never carried to a point at which alarm could be felt 
for the permanent stability of our currency, but we have not been 
without our own anxieties. A reinstatement of the gold standard 
will be an event of first rate importance, and with your permission 
I should like to say something on the subject of currency values 
which covers all such topics as the relation between currency and 
credit, price level, trade and employment. Although the older 
economists throw but little light on the subject in its recent develop- 
ments, some of the foremost of our modern teachers, both there and 
in America, are giving considerable attention to it. They point out 
that a close connection exists between currency value and the volume 
of credit, and they discuss the possibility of a more effective use of 
credit control as a means of modifying fluctuations in the price level, 
preventing trade crises, and mitigating the extremes of unemploy- 
ment. But we are still in the stage of enquiry rather than of positive 
opinion, and there is no formulated body of doctrine generally regarded 
as orthodox. 

The problems of credit are in a sense inherent in the banking system, 
but their full gravity has only become apparent since the war. Before 
1914 there existed a condition which concealed the underlying import- 
ance of credit control. The growth of joint stock banking occurred 
when gold was the basis of all the principal currencies, and the move- 
ment of gold regulated almost automatically the issue of currency 
and the supply of credit. 

To-day we live under a new dispensation. In countries that have 
been forced off the gold standard we have seen the latent possibilities 

of credit inflation and currency depreciation, which had never in 
modern experience appeared in their extreme manifestations. 


CHANGES IN PURCHASING POWER. 


During the ten years that the currency note has been in existence 
our currency has varied widely in value in relation to its nominal 
gold equivalent, or in other words in relation to the dollar. The 
pound sterling is now finding its way back to parity and will probably 
soon stand at its full gold value, not because it will have climbed 
uphill to meet the dollar but because the dollar under the pressure 
of the surplus supply of gold will have come down to the level of the 
pound. On the basis of the official index numbers, the price level in 
England has been more stable during the last three years than in the 
United States. Measured by the standard of purchasing power the 
pound, which is not on the gold standard and has no regular restriction 
on its issue, has maintained stability better than the dollar, which 
is based on gold. How can this happen ? 

To answer this question we must turn our attention to a larger 
subject than currency. We have to consider money, of which cur- 
tency forms only a part, and we must begin with a definition of the 
term. 

CREATION AND CANCELLATION OF CREDIT. 

I understand by it all currency in circulation together with bank 
deposits drawable by cheque, which in the aggregate represent the 
purchasing power of the public. By far the larger part of our total 
money consists of bank deposits. The quantity of money is con- 
stantly varying, increasing or diminishing from time to time in con- 
sequence of the action of the banks. The price level is dependent 
upon the quantity of money, the rate at which it is expended, and the 
amount of goods and services available for purchase. The quantity 
of money is thus one of the three prime factors determining the price 
level, and it follows that whatever controls the quantity of money 
is to that extent determining its value. 

I am afraid the ordinary citizen will not like to be told that the 
banks or the Bank of England can create or destroy money. We are 
in the habit of thinking of money as wealth, as indeed it is in the 
hands of the individual who owns it, wealth in the most liquid form, 
and we do not like to hear that some private institution can create 
it at pleasure. It conjures up a picture of an autocratic and irrespon- 
sible body which by some black art of its own contriving can increase 
or diminish wealth, and presumably make a great deal of profit 





in the process. But I need hardly say nothing of the sort happens 
All that is done by the banks when they create money is to increag 
the amount of debts due to and from themselves. 

Now, although a bank loan increases the aggregate of bank deposits, 
it does not increase the aggregate of bank cash, and it follows that, 
so long as each bank adheres to its conventional cash ratio, the power 
of the banks to create money is limited by their power to obtain 
additional cash. 

CENTRAL BANK CONTROL. 


The action of the Bank of England in lending or calling in, buying 
or selling, regulates the cash held by the other banks, and inasmuch 
as this cash is the basis of their loans to the public it follows that the 
Bank of England ultimately controls the amount of deposits, that is 
to say the amount of money. 

The capacity to increase or diminish the quantity of money, and 
thereby to depreciate or enhance its value, is inherent in the ordinary 
powers of a central bank. If the currency is on the gold standard 
this power can only be exercised within narrow limits, as the move. 
ment of gold will very soon act as a check ; but where this standard 
is not in operation the full responsibility for maintaining the value 
of money falls upon the central bank. The obvious guides to the 
central bank in directing its policy are the movements of the price 
level and the general state of trade and employment. Constant 
vigilance is needed on the part of the central bank to ensure that the 
causes of rising or falling prices are correctly diagnosed. Nor does 
the need for vigilance end here. Many central banks do commercial 
business for their own customers. They not only meet the needs of 
the money market in the temporary fluctuations of supply and 
demand, but they make domestic and foreign loans on their own 
account quite independently of the market conditions at the moment. 
Such loans may cause excessive ease of money; their repayment 
excessive stringency ; and unless care is taken to counteract these 
effects when necessary, by a sale or purchase of securities, trade will 
be unduly stimulated or unduly depressed. 


GOLD AS REGULATOR OF CREDIT. 


The larger mo vements in the sterling-dollar exchange have followed 
the course of the policy of the Federal Reserve Board. That policy 
has determined rates for money in the United States. When rates of 
interest were high, floating balances were held in New York and 
dollars bought in order to lend in that centre. When rates were low, 
dollars were sold and floating balances in sterling retained in order 
to lend in London. Thus money rates may exercise a powerful 
though temporary influence on the exchange tlirough the transfer of 
balances. Ultimately the rate of exchange must approximate to the 
relation between the price levels in the two countries, but although 
this is the dominant factor there are other influences to which the 
exchange is sensitive and which operate upon it before the movements 
in price level can exercise their full effect. The recent rise of sterling 
in relation to the dollar has gone considerably ahead of changes 1 
price level, but if the rise is maintained we may be sure the price levels 
will finally conform to the new relation of value between the currencies. 


SUPERIORITY OF GOLD STANDARD. 


I have endeavoured to explain the meaning of a managed currency 
and the method of maintaining its value by regulating the quantity of 
money through the control of credit, and I have shown that during the 
last three years a managed currency has been kept more stable than 
one based on gold. We can supplement this favourable view by the 
further observation that considerable economy is effected by its Use, 
as there is no need to incur the cost involved in buying and holding 
gold as a reserve. But when so much has been said, and it must be 
granted that it is a great deal, the case for a managed currency must 
be regarded as closed. On the other hand the gold standard has is 
existing circumstances great and striking advantages. In the first 
place it establishes an international measure of value, common to the 
whole world and universally accepted. It is automatic in its operation 
and it relieves the central banks of a responsibility which, notwith 
standing our own fortunate experience, might not always be dis 
charged with the knowledge and judgment indispensable for the pros 
perity of national trade. It is not, however, wholly inelastic. = 
is still scope under it for an exercise of discretion by the centr 
institution, as we have seen in the recent action of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 
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But in the present state of knowledge and feeling one of the greatest 
gdvantages of the gold standard is its moral effect. A nation will 
think better of itself, will almost regard itself as more honest, if its 
currency is convertible into gold. The fear of being forced off the 

standard acts as a salutary check on the extravagance of Govern- 
ments who might be willing to face a mere fluctuation in exchange 
put would not dare to suspend specie payment. It is a real advantage 
to a nation to have a currency founded upon a value which is uni- 
yersally recognised; it imspires confidence and facilitates inter- 
gational transactions. Even if the gold standard were not preferable 
for other reasons its universality would be decisive in its favour. 
The argument may, it is true, be founded on psychological and not on 
economic grounds, but it is none the less powerful, as we have not yet 
reached the stage where economic considerations alone guide us in 
judging the desirability of any particular method or system. So long 
as nine people out of ten in every country think the gold standard the 
pest, it is the best. If in the future there were an immense increase or 
decrease in the output of gold and consequently a startling rise or fall 
in prices, reconsideration of the subject might be forced upon public 
attention, but at present there is no single nation, so far as I know, 
which is now off the gold standard that does not regard the return to 
it as the most desirable of all financial measures. 


Our Own BANK. 


Our Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund have both been increased 
by {1,115,970 during the past year. These increases are due to the 
completion of the arrangement for a fusion of interests between the 
North of Scotland Bank and ourselves. 

At the end of the year Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
amounted to £355,774,872, and Acceptances and Engagements on 
account of Customers increased by {2,650,713. 

Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
England show a total of nearly 51 millions; over the whole year, on 
the basis of our weekly figures, the ratio works out at 14.92 per cent. 

There was an increase of 2} millions in Balances with and Cheques 
in course of Collection on other Banks, which are convertible into 
cash within from one to three days. Taken together the two items 
cash and balances amount to 68} millions and represent 19.3 per cent. 
of our deposits, as compared with 19.2 per cent. last year. The liquidity 
of our position is still further emphasised by the rise in Money at Call 
and Short Notice to {16,926,145. 

Investments at {42,725,269 are slightly higher. The greater part 
are short-dated ; all are entered in our Balance Sheet at or below 
market price. Bills Discounted are down by 7} millions, but Advances 
to Customers and Other Accounts show an increase of nearly 2 millions 
on the year. The fact that over one-half of our resources continues 
to be employed in the shape of loans and advances indicates our 
endeavour to give liberal assistance to trade. 

Owing to the acquisition of the shares of the North of Scotland 
Bank, a notable increase has taken place in the aggregate of our 
investments in affiliated banks. 

Bank Premises show a small increase to £5,763,551, a figure well 
below current market values. During the year we have opened 64 
new offices and carried out valuable improvements and extensions to 
our premises. We are now operating over 1,800 branches in England 
and Wales, and the affiliated Banks over 400 branches in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. 

The net profit for the year works out at {2,424,993, or about 
{200,000 more than for the previous year. If we add to this amount 
the balance brought forward we have a total of {3,222,062 available 
for appropriation. The Board decided to recommend a dividend at 
the usual rate of 18 per cent. per annum less tax, which absorbs 
{1,670,505 ; and out of the balance, {250,000 has been allocated to 
Reserve for Future Contingencies. 

We have appropriated {500,000 out of the past year’s profits to 
Bank Premises Redemption Fund, and are thus left with a slightly 
increased balance of {801,467 to carry forward into the year 1925. 

let me in closing say one word about the future. I realise that to 
Prophesy is at all times a hazardous and thankless venture. But we 
may with prudence take a survey of existing conditions and if we do 
So now I think it safe to say that the signs are propitious for an 
expansion of business in the coming year. We have many hopeful 
indications in the foreign situation, but however important the 
testoration of Europe may be it cannot bring us prosperity unless our 
internal conditions are sound. The pressure of taxes, which is far 
heavier in this country than in any other in the world, is too great 
for our trade to bear. Our present taxation eats deep into the 
Teserves which are indispensable for business expansion, and we 
cannot develop as we would wish without increased capital resources. 
Economy in national expenditure is vital. 

With international pacification and with reasonable reductions in 
taxation it will remain only for all to unite in one sincere co-operative 
effort to assure conditions of lasting prosperity. 

The Report was adopted, and the proceedings terminated with a 
Vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANX LIMITED. 


The Annual General Meeting of shareholders of the National 
Provincial Bank Limited, was held on the 29th inst. The Chairman, 
Sir Harry Goschen, K.B.E., who presided, said :— 

The absorption of the Guernsey Banking Company by this Bank 
has been carried into effect and the amalgamation has entirely justified 
our anticipations. 

During the year 18 new branches and agencies have been opened 
bringing up the tota] number of our offices to 1,116. 

The paid-up capital now stands at {9,479,416, the increase over last 
year’s figures being due to the purchase of Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 
Ltd., and you will, I am sure, share the satisfaction we feel in the 
realisation of the ambition of bringing our Reserve Fund up to a 
sum equal to the capital. Liabilities for acceptances, endorsements, etc., 
stand at {12,948,373. and are set off by the contra entry on the asset 
side of the balance shect representing our clients’ liability under this 
head. 


Current, deposit and other accounts amount to (254,921,144, 
and on the other hand we hold as set out on the asset side ot the 
account: coin, Bank of England and currency notes in the United 
Kingdom and balances with the Bank of England {30,920,371 or 
I2°I per cent ; balances with, and cheques in course of collection on 
other banks in the United Kingdom and Ireland and cheques, drafts, 
etc., in transit 49,507,331 or 3°7 per cent. ; money at call and short 
notice {15,997,118 or 6°3 per cent.; bills discounted {37,093,884 
or 14°5 per cent ; investments {42,587,820 or 16°7 per cent. of our 
deposits. These together make an amount of /136,106,525, or 
53°3 per cent. of our deposits. 


Our advances at {131,242,923 show that our customers have 
made a somewhat more extended use of the facilities we place at their 
disposal than in 1923. 

_ The purchase of Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd., accounts for the 
— of the figures representing our holding of shares in other 
anks. 


The amount at which our premises stand is, notwithstanding the 
additions to the Bank’s premises, only slightly higher than last year. 


_ Turning to the profit and loss account, our profits for the year, 
including {£933,754 15s. 2d. brought forward from 1923, show an 
available balance of {2,907,797 128. 3d. 


Duting the year, as I have already mentioned, we transferred from 
this amount {179,416 to the Reserve Fund, the dividend paid in 
July amounted to £758,353 5s. 8d., and a further dividend we have 
declared, which is payable to-morrow, will absorb a similar sum. 


Of the sum remaining, we have transferred {100,000 to the Pension 
Fund, {100,000 to the Bank Premises Account and {100,000 to 
Contingencies Account, leaving us with a balance of {911,675 os. 11d. 
to carry forward to the 1925 account. 


One item of interest which is not seen in the accounts is the increase 
in the amount of the turnover for the year. The increase in the 
amounts which passed through the Metropolitan and Country Sections 
of this Bank gives us ground for hope of an improvement in trade 
conditions throughout the country. 


The balance sheets of our affiliated institutions, Coutts & Co. 
and Grindlay & Co., Ltd., accompany our own report. They disclose 
a thoroughly satisfactory position. 


The results achieved by our French Auxiliary continue to be satis- 
factory and its business is expanding. 


It is well to consider for a moment the course of events during 
the past year. I feel sure that in some quarters too optimistic views 
have been prevalent, but there has doubtless been considerable 
progress made in the settlement of certain post-war problems, and 
some improvement has been observed in trade conditions. The 
efforts we in this country have made and the burden we have 
borne during the last few years continue to bear fruit in the improve- 
ment of our national finance. Since April last we have been able 
to pay off nearly {5,000,000 of our debt to America, and have con- 
ped = | £259,000,000 of bonds, etc., maturing or redeemable at an 
early date into lower interest bearing securities, with a more distant 
date of maturity, and in the conversion operations alone a saving 
of nearly {1,000,000 a year has been effected in the amount required 
for interest on our debt. 


We have fully maintained the gold backing of our currency and our 
national credit, as reflected in the American exchange, has reached the 
highest point since 1914. One result alone of this improvement is that 
we shall require less sterling to satisfy the interest and sinking fund 
of our debt to the United States. The service of the American loan 
requires for interest and sinking fund an annual payment to the 
United States at present amounting to $161,000,000. At the time 
of the negotiations for the funding of our debt the American exchange 
stood at 4°64. 

Various explanations of the improvement which has taken place 
in the value of the pound sterling have been put forward. Although 
the visible balance of our foreign trade, which is officially stated to 
be £344,000,000, is so much against this country, it is thought that a 
considerable income amounting to as much as {300,000,000 has 
been received from shipping, interest, and other invisible sources, 
which has largely reduced the visible adverse balance. At the same 
time it is unquestionable that the improvement in the value of the 
pound sterling has been stimulated by the change of attitude of 
America towards Europe, followed by her entry into the International 
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loan market. Due weight must be given to the psychological factor, 
and also to the recognition of the fact that sanctity of contract still 
remains one of the principles and indeed the foundation of our national 
and commercial character. I think I am only stating what everyone 
recognises that in the contro! of our national finances we have justly 
earned the confidence, not only of America, but of all the great 
countries of the world, and if, as I hope, the recent improvement in 
the value of the pound sterling is of a permanent and not a temporary 
nature, it should be recognised by our traders that this achievement 
has been secured without handicapping the industries of the country 
by any unduly high or onerous rates for money. 

I do not propose, except very briefly, to refer to the question of the 
return to the full gold standard by this country. I see no reason 
to dissent from the views expressed by the Currency Commission on 
this question in 1918. There can, I think, be no doubt that the return 
to the gold standard and to a free gold market is most desirable in the 
best interests of all concerned. With a restoration ot the gold 
standard and a free market in gold, as prevailed in pre-war times, 
the position of our merchants and manufacturers would be greatly 
simplified in purchasing raw material and other commodities. During 
post-war currency conditions they have been embarrassed, not only 
with price movements, but also with uncertain exchange movements. 
With the re-establishment of a gold standard the pound sterling will 
again possess a stable value. 

I trust that the change will be made as soon as it is felt that we are 
strong enough permanently to reopen our gold market, without 
having to protect our stock of gold by such high rates for money as 
would hamper our industry and militate against the proper develop- 
ment of our commercial interests both at home and abroad. 

& The acceptance by Germany and the interested Powers of the Dawes 
Report and the signing of the London Agreement in August last marked 
a great step forward. The settlement a few days ago of the thorny 
questions surrounding the allocation of the sum to be received from 
Germany under the Dawes scheme and the trading agreement with 
that country, have done much to smooth the road for turther progress. 

With regard to our own trade, agriculture is still in an uncertain 
condition. Continued outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease have 
hampered the movement of stock and the export trade in pedigree 
cattle. The improvement in the price of wheat has assisted the farming 
community and, if maintained, will enable them to pay higher wages 
to the agricultural labourer. 

The coal industry still remains in an unsatisfactory condition. 
The output is lower than in 1923, and our export trade shows a con- 
siderable falling off. High costs of production have affected the 
price, and the enhanced cost of fuel is hampering many of our 
important industries. The rate of output, upon which the 
costs of production so largely depend, is lower per man shift than 
before the war, expenses are higher, with the result that not only 
have coal prices risen, but many pits, which are unable to work at a 
profit, are closed down and unemployment is increased. It is claimed 


— 


that a slight increase in the rate of output would effect an entire change 
in the situation. 

We can, I regret to say, record no improvement in the heavy j 
and steel trade. The high cost of coal and heavy expenses in ote 
directions, handicap our manufacturers in meeting the keen com, 
petition they experience from Continental producers. I believe on), 
those concerns in this country which are most favourably sitng 
and which are provided with the most modern equipment can produc. 
pig iron and steel billets at the prices quoted to-day by Continentg} 
makers. 

The trade in high-class steel and iron presents a somewhat brighter 
picture. The year opened very hopefully and a considerable improyg 
ment was apparent for the first few months. From the end of May 
however, this improvement disappeared, and throughout the oman 
months the trade was much ieee’. At the present moment 
prospects are more hopetul, orders more plentiful, and, provided 
the cost of fuel and transport could be reduced, there should t, 
no — why we should not see a satisfactory renewal of the Sheffield 
trade. 

During 1924 ships of a gross tonnage of 1,439,000 tons were launched 
in the United Kingdom, against 646,000 tons in 1923, and there are 
under construction at present vessels representing a gross tonnage of 
1,297,000 tons, against 1,395,000 tons in 1923. The situation op 
the whole is more satisfactory, and the opinion seems to be prevalent 
that prices have reached bottom. Enquiries, however, are more 
numerous than orders, and much work is going abroad owing to the 
lower costs of both building and repairs. 

There is, I am glad to say, some improvement to record in the cop. 
dition of the cotton trade. 

Spinners as a whole have had a better year, and the increased 
demand for goods has been reflected in the increase of the hours worked 
from 26} per week to 39} at the present time. 

Our trade with India has been considerably better, and we hope a 
further improvement is in sight. 

The prices of raw wool have again shown an increase as com 
with the previous year, and the increase has greatly accentuated the 
difficulty of our manufacturers. 

Throughout all the trades on which I have touched arises the diff. 
culty of successfully meeting the competition from other countries, 
This difficulty has its origin in the high costs of production. The 
question is what prospects are there for the future of the industries 
of this country and particularly for our export trade. It is imperative 
for us to put ourselves in a position to meet competition. I feel the 
remedy is that the cost of production must come down. Generally 
speaking in no trade in this country are we working to our full capaci 

er man per hour. I understand that even a comparatively small 
increase in the rate of output in our factories would have a far-reaching 
effect in lowering the cost of production. I believe that it is in this 
direction that the salvation of our trade lies. 
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Virginia Cigarettes 
Manufactured by modern machinery in a Model Factory 
from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality 


PLAYER’S N° 3 Virginia Cigarettes 
are supplied 
WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 
Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL _... . £33,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ..  «  £9,051,718 | RESERVE ee ae tS 
WALTER LEAF, Chairman. 
Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER and ROBERT HUGH TENNANT, Deputy-Chairmen. 
JOHN RAE, Chief General Manager. 
ett—t~=~S 
BALANCE SHEET, 3lst DECEMBER, 1924. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
. £ s. d 
Capital— . < Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and 
Authorized ... te --» £33,000,000 Balances with the Bank of England ... 34,185,041 2 6 
as Balances with, and Cheques in course of 
414,198 Shares of £20 70990 0 0 collection on, other Banks in Great 
each, £5 paid .. £7,070, Britain and Ireland at. = = Coin «2 6 
wae om ot £1 1.980.728 0 0 gs call -_ short notice... -» 23,399,849 0 3 
ully eee 97, Bills Discounte ie ha one +» 41,970,486 0 3 
eT: | 9,051,718 0 0 Investments £ s. d. 
Reserve .-. a as oe . 9,051,718 O O War Loans and other 
Current Deposit and other Accounts, in- ' Securities of, or 
duding provision for Contingencies ... 272,832,399 13 10 gearentecd by, the 
. 7 a. ritis overnment (0 
Notes in Circulation in the Isle of Man ... 14,616 0 O which £1.165,957 18s, 9d. 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ... .. 16,430,325 2 10 is lodged for Public 
Accounts, and for the 
Note Issue in the Isle 
PROFIT AND LOSS. of Man) ... nia ... 51,757,780 19 2 
Colonial Government 
Net Profit for the year, Securities, British 
including £568,479 Corporation Stocks and 
I5s. 8d. brought from other Investments ... 1,549,890 18 0 
r 1923 eee £2,581,981 14 3 ————_ §3, 307,671 17 2 
From this the following Westminster Foreign Bank, Ltd.— 
emeriations have 8,000 £20 eee, 
been made :— fully pai 
Interim Dividends 92,000 £20 Shares, 1,080,000 0 0 
(less Income Tax) £10 paid 
paid in August last 643,943 4 9 Ulster Bank, Ltd.— 
Bank Premises 199,917 £15 Shares, 
Account... a 100,000 0 0 £2 10s. paid ... .. 1,911,706 6 3 
Rebuilding Account . 300,000 0 0 —_—_—_———-_ 2,991,706 6 3 
Contingent Fund ... 200,000 0 0 Advances to Customers and other Accounts 121,946,012 0 6 
Provident Fund _... 100,000 0 0 Liability of Customers for Acceptances, 
Final Dividends (less Income Tax) payable Endorsements, etc., as per contra .-» 16,430,325 2 10 
Ist February ... a a nek ed 643,943 4 9 Bank and other Premises (at cost, less 
Leaving a Balance to carry forward... 594,095 4 9 amounts written off) nie ee -- 4,078,619 12 2 
£308,618,815 6 2 £308,618,815 6 2 
WALTER LEAF youN RAE, Chief General Manager. 
M. C. TURNER } Directors . E. JACKSON, Chief Accountant. 
R HUGH TENNANT 


: AUDITORS’ REPORT. - 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, and with the Certified 
ns received from the Branches. 
We have verified the Cash in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, and the Cash at the Bank of England. 
¢ have examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and have verified the Investments of the Bank. 
We have obtained all the information Be pn BH we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true 
and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books 











of the Company. 
nN DIATT ERIS: NECHOL S, SENDELL & CO 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE x CO. . t + . Chartered Accountants. 
Lonpow, 14th January, 1925. a oo Auditors. 
THEATRES, ETC. 2s eT ee 
HE INCORPORATED STAGE SOCIETY. d 


s Next Production, Fe r5th and 16th. 
THE BRIGHT ISLAND,” a com y by ARNOLD BENNETT. 
b bership (for which there is no entrance fee or formality). Annual 
subscriptions {2 2s., {1 1s., and 10s. 6d. 
Apply to the SecrETARY, at 36 Southampton Street, W.C. 2. 


TO BE LET. 


(CHARMING isolated furnished waterside bungalow. Chichester 
nore ge 6 rooms, veranda; modern bathroom, central heating; "phone, 
wee ht, pony, &c., by arrangement. From 2} gns. long let.—Scotr, Bosham. 








Daily During Jenuery 
Weatherproofs, Overcoats 
and Suits reduced in price to 
round about 


HALF THEIR 


TRUE VALUE 
List of Sale Bargains Post Free ! 








IMBLEDON or near.—Wanted, unfurnished, four-roome: self- 
contained flat, mai tte, bungalow, or cottage for two ladies.—Box 51, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, WC 2. 
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“Facts are stubborn things 
YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting a life assurance with 





HAYMARKET S.W. 1 LONDON 


Burberrys Ltd, i eres 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


a 


SCHOOLS 





GIRLS’ EDUCATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 


T= 
The Council of the Girls’ Education Company, Limited, invite 

applications for the post ot Head Mistress of Wycombe Abbey School, 

Buckinghamshire, whic >h will become vacant at the end of the Summer 

Term, 1925. For particulars of the appointment and forms of appli- 

cation, which must be sent in not later than February 14th, 1925, 

apply to The SECRETARY, at the Registered Office of f ompany, 
jo. 7 Bank Street, Lincoln. 








ANTED.—A capable energetic man, possessing considerable 
initiative and ability as assistant manager of a progressive up-to-date engineer’s 
and mill furnishers’ business in a Midland city. Applicants must be prepared 
to shoulder responsibility and able to control staff. State 


Cas HURST SCHOOL. near South Croydon. Healthy a, 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals 


Healthy ay 


as members of eral community. Independent study. 
to health and shgela Govcieapenene, Pupils —— for the Universi pa 
qualified staff. Principal: Tuzopora E. CLARK tie. Wa 





HANTRY MOUNT ay ee 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M (Girton Coll 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK — B.Sc., 
A SOUND EDUCATION POR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS oF AGE. 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD 
, Camb, TPORD, 











age, salary 
and a oe a 47, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


February 17th.—SICILY and SOUTH ITALY. 30 days. 
Accompanied. First-class only. 
PrivaTE SociaL Tours, 159 AUCKLAND Roap, LONDON, S.E.19. 











REFORMED INNS. 

160 INNS AND HOTELS managed b 
PEOPLE'S wight" ing Li (Grate —, 
vatis 

193 a Street, W. 1. 


Ste >» 4 HOTEL, eppecie the British Museum, Great 


the 
TD. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., ot 





, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Rr: 
Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of vs 
develop the character, intellect and heal 9 growth of the child forthe ‘onde 
Sait, eee ae ear the Universi y 
ica) wor! lor versities, the Medica} 
fession, and for advanced work io Music or Art. Fees, a Soe eco 
Elocution, Dancing, Fe is 
sea level and is on gravel clightfully situated tn its Sex aut 


of 15 acres. 








SCHUUL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Pp, 
home life for a limited number of 
Entire charge taken Children admitted from 3 years of 
The a is based 2 ae @ on Montessori system combined with the most 

methods —Full particulars from the Principal, 
MILDRED a 


Ms 

ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. —BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast A i --- Gower New 
educational) ideals. Healthy country lif coaching 

Principals: Marcarer L. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond,), and Nancy Busox, 

L.R.A.M. 


“] HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballin , Limited, Great 
] Bucks. Good pd > i, rhe Missenden 
Individual time-tables. 


Re 


is 





sli 








Street, London, W.C. Large and well-a ted my Matriculation or Responsions a~ A, is = attention to Music, 

a 8 Rte: person tariff Gardening, Cook S aaee Preparatory i —-_h— for and 
; ‘pul > " Mon’ pons 4 
on application. Telegrams “ Thackeray, London.” : Museum 1230, from 9 tee yonse Principal: Bt . C. H. NICHOLLS and Miss J. S yt x 





H OTEL CONSTANCE 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
eee, o=— pleasantly situated on a quiet corner qoemearag Sate Park, 
th. a, ed and 


Close to Tube and Bus Routes. 
— op the lines of a at es peed, ny Tey 
all bedrooms. Good food and good Lift. Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 
or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} (double), inclusive. Telephone: 
Paddington 8083. 





M EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet and 
comfortable surroundings in a —e furnished private Residence on 
the Embankment, facing south, overlooking the river. Dining-room, with 

separate tables. By jub-like lou fires in bedrooms, constant het 

water. Terms guineas (inclusive). Wile. MaNnacErRs, 99 Grosvenor 

Westminster, or Toep Victoria 6481. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 
Gardens, for winter residence in test yo many” here. Best locality. 
Central.—Mrs. RoGErs (cookery diploma). First clase MM junicipa) Orchestra. 


Bo Derey noes, Fe WEST.—Croham Hurst » | Deseting Hous, 
pute & Road. Few minutes from Cliff fire in 
Quiet, comfortable 





2 Jevington 





lift, trams shops. 
quarters.— Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 


ODSHILI. PARK.—Isle of Wight. 
aoo ft. up. 
comfortable 





Vegetarian Guest — 

Delightful climate ine, warmth, freshness. 
house. Central heating. Home-grown vegetables. Libs, 
Specia] terms till Easter—Mrs. Wynne. 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms, h. and c. 
water, electric light, gas ; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mr. and Mrs. cagneneimase, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEW RITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description ae ell and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for e class of =aatlte, Temporary shorthand- 
pro vided, —Sturnovestra® TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 

75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and mptl gee © 
A experienced t Dockinoham ion Clifton, Bristos 7 














ypist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. 
Stenogra 


Tempor 
pher always available. Miss RoBerts, 5 High Holbors “y 





YPEWRITING.—Author’s MSS. books, plays, etc. Prices on 
application.—S. K. Reap, 34 Tweedy Road, Bromiley, Kent. 


*] HE_CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding Schoo te 


. N ideals fi the aim being to promote natunl 
individual evelopment. ‘No da - 


No day pupils. 
Principal, Mrs. Grant Kino. 
LBERT aap ee SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252, 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Le A 
Gower Road, Bedford.—Principal : Mie STAMEPELD. Siodeste are trained 











Fees {165 per annum. —For prospectus apply 


NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, ELSINORE, DENMARK— 
Special Courses arranged for English men and women from May to July; 
lovely country ; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
) eae os EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
RORHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demousteation Schoo! : Colet Garden, 
ensington, W. +, ee .c.G. 
M.A. ; 


5s -——, >. —, taferunes 
E45 al ae Game bank Oe Board of Education, apply to the Princip, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


MISS 
JOURNALISTIC 











IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 


R42 LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1t— 
UNIVERSITY CouURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE. MEDICINE AND ENG fot 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students— 

Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REAL SAVING.—We TURN aay oe, oe 

etc., teed as new. Descriptive Price t free, 

for ree estimate, or we collect. ieee TurRNtno Co. (Dept. . Hl, eat 
more Road. N.16. “Phone: Clissold 4777, New clothes also “ 


OOD — is GOOD Printing ! 
H Quotations ~ 3 Blocks and Peetng —-Gansense Press, Middlesbrough. 

















OOKS.—Crosland, Lovely Woman, 1903, Cloth, 6s. 6d. ; ; Havelock 
_ Impression — Comments, Second Series 
Dance of Life, af Gex, € vole, £9; Prancie Thompeca’s 
Works, 3 * ~ 1st Edition, Tots, f 3 108.; D’Alviella’s tion of Symbols, 1894, 
£2 108.; Fielding’s J 4 in French, with quaint tes by Gravelot, 17 xe 
4 vols., rare, £3 H 7 Sou ay's Sain Sf Bae 1798, 2 vols., an interesting copy 
ption, “Ri Sou o Priscilla yd, 29th Oct. -» 1798,” ae tour's 
2 vols, ist Waitin, f2 2. = af By ‘3 Birds and Quadrupeds, 
3 vols., calf gilt, {2 10s., 1811-16; Lawrence’s Love Poems, 1913, rare, £3 10s. ; 
Bradbury's = Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, “G3 38.,; Perrin’s British Flowering 
Plants, 4 vols., I £8 1os.; Prendergast’s Cromweilian Settlement of Ireland, 
1875, ty. 10s. itt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, *h2S S32. 3 
Hannay s Sex Symbolism in Religion, 2 vols., 258.; Aphra Behn’s Novels, bes 
s0ns, € Wicks @ 1 Traill and Mann’s B of Britain and the Em ire, 6 vols., 
les, ball quoseonn, Que est, 1914, £6 68.; First 100 vols., in 25 vols., 
half-moroceo, {12 128.; Oscar Wilde, trae, Sphinx, illustrated’ and decorated by 
Alastair, 1920, 258.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar 
Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Sebastian a. 
1904, 258. ; —— _An Ideal Husband, rare 1st Edition, 1899, £2 10s. Oscar 
Wi 1903, 2 Masefield’s The Dream, 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy; H 
shire Lad, 1896; —" Plato, 5 vols. Farrer, Eaves 3 
Tweedie, ‘Arabian —BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street; 


LITERARY 
UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, “Films 


Beseys, Music and Songs to Mr. AnTwus Stoctwrit, Pu wane 2 


Fill. Londos Typine unessential 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning 
Tilustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.7.1 


—— 


exclusive designs from Sa 


Boo aa ona” «Mga gee of National pike 

plements, thin Popselish 23 8 Vols complete 

ta zac’s Novels in ts any 
Pr. Novels, 8 Vols., 2 AB Eagle Diary b by 

, hms Coonan Sistine Vols. il “63 3 

Purases. Ra Yorks, 2 Vo tng 38.), 
free. te: Barer es tok tabhe ks supplied. sie coe 
Libraries or small ls of books purchased.—HOLLanD Bros., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











FpOCk PLATE. -Cxiainat 
Write Ossornes, Artist-engravers, 27 





o 


— 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Ltv., 98 é 99 Fetter Lane, EC. 4; oe by the Statesman Pustisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Gus 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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